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When a woman shops 
while a merchant 
weighs and measures 
—her mind is far ahead 

of cuts and quarts and cans, 
To her, a happy family 

is already dining 

on a truly fancy spread— 
because, you see 


She has a picture 
in her mind— 
inspired, of course, by things 
she’s seen or read 

in her favorite magazine— 
and now, bit by bit, 

with the things she buys 
she sees how she herself 
will make that picture real. 


“Mental pictures” like these 
move advertising 

off the page and into 

the minds of women 

in over 3,500,000 homes 

as McCall’s editors translate 
in-the-home research 

into stimulating expression 
of women’s needs anc wants. 


Our left ear 
. is showing... 


. top left hand “ear” on our front page may say: 
“Get out your overcoat and snow shovel, the 
Fahrenheit’s going to drop.” This in place of the con- 


ventional austerity of “Snow and Colder”. 


Interpretation of barometric gyrations over The Pas 
or Medicine Hat that eventually make Detroit’s weather 
is turned over to a Free Press staff man whose duty it 
is to put a bit of lilt in the language of forecasting. 


nial Just a little thing no doubt, but one of those “little 


things” which in their togetherness have made The 
Detroit Free Press tops in circulation among Michigan 


il. weekday newspapers. 


There is yet no adequate substitute for thinking- 
agility and originality in the production of a good 


readable newspaper. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 
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ADVERTISING 


Where to get ideas for advertising and sales promotion 


DIRECT MAIL 


What kind of direct mail gets past the private secretary?. 


GENERAL 


City College of New York will announce radio “Oscars” April 22-23 . 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


How Robins Conveyors develops a brand new market with its $7,500 car shakeout . 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Our business is to cure products 


of halitosis 


Why Hoffman Radio is tilling its 11-state market, not the entire nation 


RESEARCH 


Wroe Alderson takes up estimating responsiveness to sales effort as sixth application 
of market research 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How Helene Curtis has built a line of 800 products and a $14,600,000 annual sales 
volume out of the idea of mud packs for women 


SALESMANSHIP 


Edward C. Bursk asks: Low-Pressure Selling: Is It a Forgotten Art? . 


SALES PROMOTION 


For unobtrusive selling of its clothes designs, Koret of California sponsors a 
general entertainment movie . 


SALES TRAINING 


How Lederle Laboratories trains its sales force to sell a new product 


William Rados discusses the five principles behind effective sales training 
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When completed, 37,000 people 


realize the finest in modern living ‘in 
rtment buildings, Stuyvesant Town, 
7 represents the largest plan f 


or slum clearance 
ation ever carried into effect in this country, 
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De cosas: os vail most effective means for sales su 
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W K JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Na bt ees A HEARST NEWSPAPER ea 
; NATIONALLY REPRESENTED 8Y HEARST ADVERTISING 


You need Newspapers to sell New York 


“WHO GOES THERE?" 


Whether you live in the teeming canyons of New York 
City or in Chittling Switch, Iowa, chances are you plan 
to see a Broadway play—maybe not this season, but before 
you turn your chips in. One night about 8:30, you'll 
hurry past the lights which spell out “Pepsi Cola” with 


pulse-like regularity. You'll be threading your way 
through the swarming crowds to a small theatre, ugly 


and out of another era, on whose stage will be enacted a 
problem play or a musical or one of those frothy comedies 
which so often hinge on mistaken identity. Why did you 
pick this particular play? Did Cousin Maida’s sister 
recommend it? Did the agency in the hotel lobby tell you 
it was all that was left? 


The people who make the plays which quietly expire 
or “run forever’ wonder how you got there too. It’s 
surprising, considering the financial risks they take in 
bringing a play to Broadway, that they haven’t attempted 
to discover before this what it is that makes you—who 
help to determine the validity of their investment—select 
a particular offering. At any rate they are doing some- 
thing about it now. The Playwrights’ Company, which 
boasts on its letterhead such names as Maxwell Anderson, 
Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood as directors, recently 
made a three-weeks survey, conducted at “Joan of Lor- 
raine’ (starring Ingrid Bergman) and “Street Scene.” 
Altogether the company distributed some 50,000 ques- 
tionnaires at the two theatres—approximately 5,000, or 
10%, were returned by patrons. 


The Playwrights’ wanted to know three things: what 
proportion of theatre audiences hails from the New York 
City area and what from out of town; what factors 
most influence theatre-goers to attend specific shows— 
advertising, word-of-mouth, reviews; the statistical rela- 
tionships within a given group, between attendance at 
legitimate theatres and movies. 


If the survey proves anything, it proves this: people like 
to be in the know but people are awful sheep. For in- 
stance: One of the questions which these august gentle- 
men propounded was, ‘‘Which one of the factors men- 
tioned below do you think most influenced you to buy 
tickets to this show?” (Newpaper or magazine advertis- 
ing, recommendations from friends, reviews by drama 
critics.) After all the noses had been counted and the 
answers tabulated, Playwrights’ discovered that no one 
factor induces people to buy tickets—a combination of all 
three gets the credit. But as a rider it should be noted 
that people tend to confuse paid advertising with pub- 
licity features or drama news announcements. And, 
eternal egoists, people are reluctant to admit that adver- 
tising affects their decisions. 


About a third of those submitting questionnaires claimed 
their attendance was due mainly to the play’s review 
by a specific critic or critics. While these were probably 
from the New York City area, the Colonel’s Lady and 
Judy O’Grady were equally concerned—there was little 
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difference between orchestra and balcony percentages. And 
at both shows, in both orchestra and balcony, The New 
York Times’ Brooks Atkinson scored a walk-away as 
the People’s Choice. He was named the most influential, 


In both houses it was discovered that slightly more 
than half the orchestra audience hails from New York 
City proper. About a sixth was drawn from the suburban 
area. Roughly one third was made up of New York’s 
floating population, i.e.; visitors to the Big City. The 
balcony told a different story: At “Joan of Lorraine” 
69% of the balcony was from New York City, 26% 
from suburban New York City. Only five percent came 
from outside New York. Things ran along in approx- 
imately the same percentages at the other play. 


But the Screwballs, like taxes, are always with us. 
They were around when the questionnaires were dis- 
pensed too. Asked what thing drew the respondent to the 
play, some wags answered thusly: “A Miss Kropotkin 
dragged me,” or “The taxi-driver recommended it,” or 
“T got the tickets for free. Wouldn’t you go?” 


The Playwrights’ Company says and fervently hopes 
that the characters who made such brash statements were 
kidders. But show business is crazy business. There's 
always the chance that the kidders were kidding! 


‘HOW TO SELL COTTAGE CHEESE 


Dairies, these post-war days, are dispensing a little of 
the Milk of Human Kindness along with the usual 
lactic. Anyway one of them is. Out in California— 
San Francisco, if you’d like it more closely assigned— 
Bell-Brook Dairies, Inc., opened its now-famous “Hostess 
House.” This was three years ago, when milk was scarcer 
than a discontented cow at Carnation, and Bell-Brook, 
already replete with contented cows, was desirous of 
maintaining contented customers. Hostess House has 
done the trick. 


It was during the war that Bell-Brook’s prexy, ‘Theo- 
dore Jenkel, hit upon his idea of leasing a studio-type 
flat in an old mansion and turning it over to worthy 
causes as a meeting place for money-raising parties. Mr. 
Jenkel, who keeps his ear closer to the ground than a 
mine detector, had heard rumblings to the effect that it 
was becoming increasingly difficult for clubs and 
associations to find a suitable place, large enough and 
well equipped for their functions. Jenkel went house 
hunting. Everyone said, ‘“Haven’t you heard there's a 
war on?” or “Don’t be silly—you’ll never find a place.” 
They reckoned without the obstinancy of Mr. J. ‘They 
laughed when he picked up the Classified section; they 
didn’t know it was loaded. And the result of his house- 
hunt was an apartment with a large entrance hall, 
furnished with antiques, a modern kitchen equipped with 
everything necessary for running up a banquet for 60, 
and the studio itself—measuring 35’ by 55’. 


Mr. Jenkel commissioned a local photograph studio 
to make blown-up photographs of all steps in dairy pro- 
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MILL & FACTORY’S CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 
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ss tens UP-TO-DATE study of the Youngstown industrial 
. trading area shows that 114 of 547 plants produce 
4 79% of the output of this rich area, employ 94% of the 
“ wage earners ...and represent a similar proportion of 
the industrial market in this area. There are five pages 
ignificant facts about this important steel producin 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, INDUSTRIAL MARKET wet : kj : rere eS rie Tose ra pO HU. 
S .-.a8 of September, 1946 and metal working area which every r 
© Worthwhile No. Receiving No. Copie will want. ‘ 
Ss Plants M. & F. M. & F. . 
Rated over $1,000,000 49 all 196 HERE’S WHY YOU CAN RELY ON M & F DATA 
’ t ’ ’ 4 . 
*$00,000 4 750,000 21 alt 38 Mill & Factory goes far beyond public figures or even 
,000 ¢ / 
Sees me seanes : - } local survey information. It checks these more obvious 
Others ? 17* 23 Statistics against facts from the “inside” of industry. 
f Only Mill & Factory is in a practical position to do this, 
l *Mainly the important unrated plants. e Se fe oh 7 ° ° ° . 
**Tests show 5 or 6 plant executives read each copy of since it is the only general industrial magazine with a 
. ant dadaetaia long-established cooperating relationship with well- 
P informed organizations in every significant trading area. 
s ;, 
» These Reports Ready Now — REPRESENTATIVES WHO KNOW! ; 
The 1535 salesmen of 135 important local industrial 
: RHODE ISLAND ( State) OHIO (State) and separate area dieu : i liv beneficial Mii 
f CONNECTICUT (State); and sep- _— reports on Cincinnati (But- istributors Cooperating in the mutually benencial /Mz 
S arate area reports on Bridge- ler—Hamilton Counties, & Factory Plan KNOW the answers. They know exactly 
port (Fairfield Co.), Ohio and Campbell — Ken- which plants, and how many, are worthwhile... KNOW 
Hartford ( Hartford County ) ton Counties, Ky.); Cleve- : . nfl 
WORCESTER land (Cuyahoga County); what men have buying authority and influence... KNOW 
‘ a ( Weossnnne Conner, Mass.) sums —_ —— ); within a few days when men move up, down, in, or out. 
e FFALO (Erie-Niagara anton (Stark County); : . 
; Countion 2.%.) tneen (ieeneees And, these salesmen notify Mill & Factory of changes at 
SYRACUSE County); Toledo (Lucas once for a selfish reason. They make sure to designate 
(Onondaga County, N.Y.) County); Youngstown only real buying factors to get Mill & Factory, because 
a ROCHESTER (Mahoning and Trumbull distribut f 
t (Monroe County, N. Y.) Counties, Ohio, Lawrence astrioutors pay jor every copy. 
d 4 (Erie County, Pa.) and Mercer Counties, Pa.) What stronger assurance to an advertiser can there 
1 be (York County, Pa.) MICHIGAN (State); and sepa- —_e of an all-working, effective circulation? 
: ASTER rate area report on Detroit 
(Lancaster County, Pa.) (Wayne-Oakland Coun- 
: ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM ties); Grand Rapids (Kent 
(Lehigh, Northampton, County ) 
. Counties, Pa.) 
PITTSBURGH oa - Ind.) 
: (Allegheny County, Pa.) sel ips 
- DELAWARE (State) ST. LOUIS (St. Louis County, 
; MARYLAND (State); and sepa- Mo. and St. Clair-Madison 
’ rate area reporton Baltimore | Counties, Ill.) 
(City and County) COLORADO (State) 
Write for all of these area reports and others to be available 
soon. Conover-Mast Corporation—205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland - 
) 14; Forrest C. Pearson, 5670 Wilshire Blud., Los Angeles 36. SS 
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For Over Twenty-One Years 


A Leader In 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
REPORTING 


GEZOSSLEY 


INCORPORATED 


4 Mercer St. 330 West 42nd St. 
Princeton, N. J. New York City 


CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
MARKET POTENTIALS 
MEDIA RESEARCH 


DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 


SALES ANALYSIS 
PRODUCT ANALYSIS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 


THE CROSSLEY POLL IN ELECTION YEARS 


Syndicated to 132 Newspapers in 1944 


Estimated Actual 
Total vote 48.4 millions 48.0 millions 
Roosevelt vote 25.2 millions 25.6 millions 


TWO-WAY SPREAD . . . not the ladies’; the party! This pink 
tea, like all parties at Hostess House, raised money for a 
worthy cause. Pure lagniappe is the good-will B-B garners. 


duction at Bell-Brook, from a pasture and barn to 
processing and distribution. The guests could hardly 
overlook Bell-Brook under the circumstances. 


Let’s say that the “Saturday Club” is raising money 
for a good cause. Hostess House is the answer to all their 
problems. Not only does Bell-Brook turn over the place 
lock, stock, barrel and equipment, but the dairy sup- 
plies, free of charge, the milk, coffee cream, cottage 
cheese and buttermilk; not to mention lettuce for salads. 
The Saturday Club has only to chip in with the rest 
of the meal. The only proviso which Bell-Brook makes 
is that the meal must be built around dairy products, 
with no other foods throwing milk and cheese items in 
the shade. Under such circumstances the ladies generally 
bring along baked goods. And if they need any help in 
planning the menu Hostess House boasts a full-fledged 
Home Economist, Flora Fox, whose sole duty is to help 
the ladies rassle up a tasty repast. Mrs. Fox is no stick- 
in-the-mud. She likes her work. What’s more she as- 
sists in the preparation of the food as well. as the menu; 
and when its all eaten she rolls up her sleeves and helps 
wash the dishes! 


Between 1800 and 2000 people flock to the Hostess 
House parties sponsored by clubs and organizations rang- 
ing from the San Francisco Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce to Native Daughters’ parlors, Eastern Star orders, 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant Church groups. The 
Red Cross women’s organizations use it; so do music 
clubs. And an individual may give a party there for 
a worthy cause. But no organization may use the 
House more than twice a year for a party or meeting. 
The place is in such demand that this ruling is a 
protective device. 


Mrs. Fox acts as the official hostess to all the parties, 
welcoming the guests, and once during the event—usually 
following the meal—she gives her little “commercial.” 
She points out that Bell-Brook Dairies makes possible 
Hostess House, stresses its friendliness, mentions how 
it has aided the innumerable good causes. Then she 
tells the ladies of the special values of dairy foods, using 
the meal as an example of uses of milk products in every- 
day diet. After that she passes to each guest a ‘com- 
ment card,” soliciting remarks on Bell-Brook products 
and providing space for name and address of the guest 
and her favorite grocery store. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


KARL N. CARTER has been ap- ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON, in the 


pointed manager of general sales life insurance business since 1908, 
for The Ohio Rubber Co., Willough- is elected president of The Mutual 
by, Ohio, extruded rubber producer. Life Insurance Co. of New York. 


se? a, ee 


GEORGE W. DAVIDSON, former F. CHAPIN WEED is the newly ap- JOSEPH W. HARVEY is appointed 
sales promotion manager of Piel pointed director of Distributor general sales manager of Vulcan 
Bros., is appointed general sales Sales for Pratt's Fresh Frozen Foods, Mold and Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
manager of the Brooklyn brewery. Inc., former WPB food deputy. ingot mold and accessories makers. 


- FRED C. MARGOLF, former Home A. O. LANE, for the past 10 years HARRY J. STENTIFORD, vice- 
Laundry Sales manager, Hotpoint, in charge of Peter Pan peanut president in charge of merchandise, 
new general sales manager, Iceberg butter sales for Derby Foods, Inc., has been elected director of Aldens, 
Refrigerated Locker System, Inc. is named general sales manager. Inc., Chicago mail order firm. 
APRIL 15, 1947 15 


G00 D N EWS PAP ERI N G alone has earned proved to Sears’ executives that advertising in this good 


The Oregonian’s spectacular 15-year circulation gain.* newspaper helps bring healthy business growth. Intelli. 
In turn, good newspapering has made The Oregonian gent presentation of ALL the news, forthright editorial 
a powerful, sales-producing medium stimulating the polices and unswerving devotion to community welfare 
business growth of its advertisers. For .example, the create readership —Jeadership. In such a medium, well- 
Portland store of Sears Roebuck & Co. has recently planned advertising goes to work, gets results. That’s why 
expanded its floor selling space 100%. During its period The Oregonian has earned its position at the top of the 
of rapid growth Sears has placed a large part of its adver- advertising must list in the big, growing Oregon Market. 
tising in The Oregonian. On-the-ground experience has *Practically doubled — without gimmicks or artificial stimulants ! 
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g In the growing Oregon Market, Portiand’s influential newspaper is 


mgoue FIRST te 
Wii) Li / ~The Oregonian 


IN CIRCULATION GROWTH 
PORTLAND OREGON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC 
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"He’s Averaged 17 Proposals a Day Since He Got the lowa Territory” 


Courtin’ more sales? Then take a look at something ‘THE DES MOINES 


unique in the way of newspaper coverage! At one 
swoop, the Des Moines Sunday Register gives you 
65% coverage of lowa—enables you to do a multiple 
job with a single medium. For the low milline rate of 
$1.68 you get an assured market—stable today and 
tomorrow. Get started now with the Des Moines 
Sunday Register in the territory that pays—and pays 
—and pays! 
SA 
ABC Circulation September 30, 1946: PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN MARKET 
Daily 362,682—Sunday 475,461 RANKING AMONG AMERICA'S TOP 20 CITIES 


Basic Member American Newspaper Advertising Network 
APRIL 15, 1947 


Resdltfal 
Direct pAAdvuentising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


has wou 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
in te Last 4 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341! 


(CHECK YOUR BMB) 


‘ ‘ . . ' 


AND BEST LOCALS 


Phy, John J. Gillin J 


President 


(ASK JOHN BLAIR) 


WHO COULD ASK 
FOR MORE? 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


A rolling stone gathers no moolah. 
* 


Add antiphrastic similes: “As fun- 
ny as the last rites.” 


“Learn advertising in just 4 
months,” says a local school. I think 
I recognize the work of some of its 
graduates. 


A newspaper guild can also make 
like a guillotine. Ask Dave Stern. 


Ayer copy-chief Ken Slifer says I'll 
be interested to know that the Ad- 
vertising Award jury agrees with the 
column. The Waltham Watch cam- 
paign won honorable mention for 
Technical Distinction in the 1946 
Competition. 


Ted Thomas wonders if the Chat- 
tonooga Medicine Co. will ever put 
out a cold and hay-fever remedy called 
“Chattanooga Choo-Shoo.” 


I liked a cartoon in Collier’s show- 
ing a couple of middle-aged dames 
leaving church. One is saying to the 
other: “My, that Satan is a stinker, 
isn’t he?” 

a 

I also liked an illustration in Gour- 
met showing Lucius Beebe typing on 
a Corona-Corona. 


It’s interesting to browse through 
the Agency Register and see how long 
agencies continue to list accounts that 
are either lost or have been inactive 
since World War I. They give them- 
selves all the breaks in putting on an 
impressive front. 

e 

Nit—“You say the butterfly be- 
littles his ancestors ?” 

Wit—“Yeah; he’s a caterpillar 


detractor.” 
a” 


Writes Dixie Cup treasurer A. R. 
Lillicrapp: “Some time ago, I saw 


a picture illustrating a somewhat 
busty lady visiting a picture-gallery, 
Apparently, in one room, the paint- 
ings consisted solely of water-sub- 
jects . . . little streams, thence to 
rivulets, thence to creeks, thence to 
rivers, thence to storms on the ocean, 
thence to the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi, thence to a sign with a 
hand pointing to the right: ‘Ladies’ 
Room.’ ” 
* 


“Who proofread this ad?”, a man 
in a Banking Magazine cartoon js 
asking. “It says we're the First 
Rational Bank!” 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Is a kiss worth twenty dollars? — E ye- 
Catchers. 
‘T’ve taken out flavor-insurance !”—Cut- 


Rite waxed paper. 


How to lose the fear of death.—Society 
for the Promotion of Good Will toward 
Men. 


Corking good wine!—lItalian Swiss Col- 
ony. 
Why tough masonry turns to cheese.— 
Carboloy. 
America is a “have not’ nation! — 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation. 
Neoprene takes the coke.—Article in “Du 
Pont Magazine.” 
Old pokes at home. — Jingle in “Good 
Housekeeping.” 
“4 llamas on the Ilam.”—News-head in 
“The Philadelphia Inquirer.” 
Give a man his just desserts.—Food-cap- 
tion in “Look.” 

o 


Another nice thing about the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools: 
You can change courses in midstream. 

@ 


Add similes: “As expansive as an 


usher.” 
a 


Orchids to Don Quinn, scripter of 
the Fibber McGee & Molly show, 
on the title of his book about radio 
censorship: “Idiot’s Delete.” 

— 

Name for Hygrade’s 

frankfurters: “Beefurters.” 
w 

According to a daffynition in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, critics are 
people who hiss and tell. 

e 

Orville Reed clips an Elizabeth 
Arden ad showing a babe getting 
a massage, and the caption: “Put 
your figure in our hands.” Nice 
work if you can get it, Orville says, 
but not for the gent who is putty 
in the hands of a pretty figure. 


Dick Dickson sends Elmer ( Siz- 
zle) Wheeler’s brochure: “Take 4 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


all-beef 


REACH ALL THE 
GROCERY STORES 


| MAS RICH MARKET 
5 
; sw Wek 
MiDWES 
'y 
d 
I- 
du 
od 
in 
p- 
n- 
S: 
n. St. Louis and the St. Loyis market 
are far from synonymous! St. Louis has 
an 2,371 Grocery Stores...the St. Louis 
market has 6,987! 
So it’s a matter of $$$$ for you to 
. know that the GLoBe-DEemMocRaT is the 
W, x | 
om only daily newspaper that covers this 
rich, responsive market effectively. | 
Besides blanketing St. Louis, the 
eef GLope-DEMOCRAT takes your advertis- 
ing all over 87 surrounding counties 
he in Eastern Missouri and Southern 
we Illinois (the 49th State). Actually, the 
GLoze-DEMOCRAT is read by 50% or more 
of the families in 237 busy towns. 
eth And that’s coverage! 
Ing . * * | 
ut 
‘ice GLoBE-DEMOCRAT advertisers have | 
LVS, the additional advantage of knowing 
itty how their products (and their com- | 
Petitors’ products) are selling. The : 
. GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’s continuous Food 
)1Z- Store Inventory keeps tab on all the 
p a 
movement of merchandise in the market. 
NT 
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Western Boat Building Company — whose com- 
mercial craft have sailed the seas for 30 years— 
now builds pleasure boots as well. Here, coming 
off the production line at one of the firm's two 
Tacoma plants, are new 26-foot ‘*Fairliner’’ 
sport cruisers, destined for delivery to all boating 
areas of the United States, to Canada, Mexico, 


South America and The Islands. 


Western Boat Building Co. 
...one of the 4,315 diversified 


payroll builders which help 
make Tacoma- Pierce County 


WASHINGTON’S 


TACOMA - PIERCE COUNTY, Wash- 
ington’s Second Market, is a region 
of broadly diversified commercial 
activity—a manufacturing center, a 
shipping and railroad center, a dis- 
tributing point for many important 
Western Washington and Alaskan 
markets. More than 4,000 payroll- 
building activities contribute to Ta- 
coma-Pierce County's position—sec- 
end among Washington State 
counties in population, retail sales, 
industrial payroll, and buying in- 
come. You MUST cover Tacoma if 


Now 


you hope to do a thorough job in 
the Puget Sound area. You cover 
Tacoma effectively ONLY with the 
leading Tacoma daily. Check these 
coverage figures for Tacoma-Pierce 


County: 
THE TACOMA ry) 
NEWS TRIBUNE S / h 
COVERAGE IS 0 
Second Tacoma Paper... . 56% 
Seattle Morning Paper... . 10% 


Seattle lst Evening Paper.. 5Y. 


ZOMA 


News Tribune 


Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily! 


minute to say “Thank you’ ” and the 


essence of profitable advertising, from 
American Lumberman: “Small doses 
of solid facts administered frequent- 
ly and persistently.” 


Headline Parade quoted the Pitts- 
burgh Sun Telegraph as saying: 
“Outsells because it excels.” Tekni- 
Craft’s Charlie Shaw used the line 
for Taylor Freezers back there in 
1939, and documents it with a book- 


let. That’s the advertising business, 
Charlie. 


e 
Yoo-hoo, I.B.M. When are you 
going to make that gorgeous hunk 
of typewriter (the executive model, 
variable spacer) in a portable? 
e 
Bo.ttz—“Is he old?” 
Nutz—‘Well, he can remember 
when you could get your shoes 
shined for a nickel.” 


Discovered, the sender of the hand- 
some Mission Pak: It was Paul 
Weiner, the Puro Feather man, who 
has exchanged the clamor of New 
York for the glamour of the Garden 
of Allah, Hollywood. He has al- 
ready been thanked privately. 


Jack Lutz thinks Chicago dentists 
will have more work thrown on 
them since the city-fathers have put 
teeth in the health-laws. 


Allan Hovey tells me the copy 
read: “Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, the 
Boardwalk’s most palatially complete 
hotels,” but Travel Agent set it: 
“.. most partially complete hotels.” 


Jim Collins tells me about Cali- 
fornia State Senator Dilworth, who 
introduced a bill giving wives com- 
plete control over the money they 
earn. In the mail, he got a check 
for $25 and the admonition to “keep 
up the good work.” It was from a 
man, though . . . an employer of 
women in Vallejo. “I’m sure,” the 
employer wrote, “that if their earn- 
ings were their own, my saleswomen 
would produce more business.” 

a 


Don Southgate has found a sen- 
tence as insomnia-breeding as Frank 
Sullivan’s classic recommendation of 
a play: “Don’t miss it if you can.” 
Don’s line is from a G-E booklet: 
“But despite these improvements, 
1946 profits have been lower than 
any stockholder has a right to ex- 
pect.” 

2 

Pre-war Denmark had the highest 
per capita sugar consumption. Ah, 
yes; the sweet-and-low countries 
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Champion question popper of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley (and per- 
haps of the nation) is pert, poised 
Elvina Molgren, who makes a living 
off other people’s opinions. 

If you would like to know what 
2,750,000 Minnesotans think about 
the United Nations, Russian 
expansionism, lipstick for 
bobby-sockers or the proper 
length for women’s skirts, Vi 
is the girl to get you the 
answers. Chief interviewer of 
the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune’s famed Minnesota 
Poll, Vi commandsa task force 
of 65 trained questioneers 
who sample the opinions of 
typical citizens throughout 
the state and gam from them 
a remarkably accurate pic- 
ture of Minnesota’s total 
thinking on any subject. 


Just as the flavor of the whole . 


broth can be had from a single 
spoonful, opinions of a whole popu- 
lation can be found by sounding out 
a relatively small group—a scientific 
cross-section of men and women, 
young and old, city, town and farm 
residents, economic groups, 
races, religions, education 
levels and political affiliations. 

In the course of personally 
popping nearly a million ques- 
tions at 25,000 people, Vi has 
visited Minnesotans of all 
categories, finds them almost 
“ universally cooperative. Gen- 
uine big shots love interviews, 
beg to be asked again. Small 
shots are often amazed and 
flattered that anyone should 
value their opinions. 

Vi must also pre-test ques- 
tions to find any flaws in 


"Mr. Torgerson, are you in favor of lipstick ?” 


wording—any phrasing that “‘steers” 
response or is unclear or confusing. 
Such sound judgment and devotion 
to accuracy keep the Minnesota 
Poll within a 3% margin of error, 
make it one of the nation’s most 
reliable public opinion yardsticks. 

Said the wife of a laboring man 
to Vi, ““This Minnesota Poll is a 
wonderful idea: it is good to find out 
what all of the people think.” Vi 
and the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune believe so, too. 


Minneapolis Star . « » Minneapolis Tribune 
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should an 
advertiser 
know his 


matches? 


@ Because matches are a major advertising 
medium. They build sales and cut sales-costs 
for smart advertisers. 


Do you know these important match facts? 
Diamond Book Match Advertising is distrib- 
uted for you in any selected market areas, 
in any selected quantities, during any selected 
time periods. Thus you can cover each market 
according to its individual needs. 


You pay for space only on the match books. 
You pay only 17% of the total cost. Each ad 
is exposed to a prospect twenty times. The 
cost is as low as 2/1000 of a cent per reader 
exposure. Your ad has no competition; it’s the 
only ad on a Diamond Match Book. You get 
full color in small space. You can put as much 
selling copy on a Diamond Match Book as is 
in this ad. 


Let us analyze your advertising and sales 
problems and prepare a Diamond Book Match 
campaign tailor-made to your needs. No cost 
or obligation. Write for full information today. 


Diamond 


Match 


COMPANY 
Dept. $-105, 318 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


The pocket-sized answer . . . 
to man-sized media problems 
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Census of Business 


What is the outlook for the 
Census of Business? 


Its chances were improved when 
the Hawkes Bill (S. 554) was re- 
ported out unanimously without 
hearings by the Senate Civil Service 
and Post Office Committee. Real test 
will come in the House where a twin 
bill—H.R. 1821 by Rep. Harold 
Hagen (R., Minn.)—will probably 
run into stiff hearings in the House 
Civit Service and Post Office Com- 
mittee, chairmaned by economy-mind- 
ed Rep. Rees (R., Kan.). This com- 
mittee, long occupied with the in- 
volved bill to raise postage rates, 
probably will not consider the census 
proposal until some time in May. 
Heavy mail in support of it helped 
get the quick Senate committee action. 
Supporters should not overlook the 
necessity of giving the House com- 
mittee their views. 

The bills would authorize the 
Census Bureau to conduct its busi- 
ness censuses every five years. They 
would begin with a complete Census 
of Business covering retail, wholesale 
and service trades, etc., early in 1948 
covering 1947, simultaneously with 
the Census of Manufacturers for 
1947. Thereafter, they would be on 
a quinquennial basis. They would 
also authorize current surveys be- 
tween census periods which would 
“provide on an annual, quarterly, or 
monthly basis, as required, up-to-date 
information on segments of the econ- 
omy covered in the major censuses, 
including population, agriculture, 
manufacturing, and distribution.” 


“Industry Reports" 


Is it true that the Commerce 
Department statistical reports 
must now be purchased? 


Yes, so far as the well known “In- 
dustry Reports” are concerned. ‘These 
analytical compilations are being put 
strictly on a fee basis, largely re- 
flecting the Congressional theory that 
business should pay for the services 
it gets from Government. Most prices 
on the reports will run about 40 to 
50 cents, but some will be as high 
as $2.50, depending on size. 

Similarly, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is preparing to reduce 


sharply its reporting service because 
of House appropriation cuts. The 
March “Cost of Living Index’ will 
be the last one on a monthly basis 
and future ones will be issued either 
quarterly or semi-annually, unless the 
Senate restores some of the funds, 
Other casualities will be state and 
city employment figures, national 
housing statistics and wage studies. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics jis 
also asking users of its statistical 
services to evaluate their needs so 
that it may select those services which 
can be best eliminated with least loss 
to the public. 


New Office of Compliance 
What is the Federal Trade 


Commission’s new Office of 
Compliance P 


In the language of FTC: “The 
Office will coordinate the work of re- 
viewing reports of compliance with 
orders and prepare cases for recovery 
of civil penalties and for contempt 
proceedings in the Federal courts 
when violations of orders are dis- 
covered.” It will follow up on cease 
and desist orders to see that they are 
obeyed. This is a result, largely, of 
criticisms from the House Small 
Business Committee. Joseph  S. 
Wright, who was formerly trial 
attorney, was designated Assistant 
General Counsel in charge of the 
Office of Compliance. 


Sales Practices 


Are sales practices supposed 
to be agreed upon in the cos- 
metic industry trade confer- 
ence P 


Apparently sales practices will pro- 
vide the most controversial problems 
of the conference, which will attempt 
to set up mutual rules for the entire 
scope of advertising and selling in the 
industry. It may not be settled en- 
tirely until the Supreme Court rules 
on Elizabeth Arden’s appeal from 4 
decision of the Court of Appeals. 
Originally, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ordered Elizabeth Arden in ef 
fect to provide demonstrators 10 
competing customers “on proportion- 
ately equal terms.” The company: 
admitted that some important cus 
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ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


ALL THE FACTS AND FIGURES NEEDED 
FOR INTELLIGENT SALES PLANNING 


Here it is—the business man’s atlas—designed especially 
for the business man’s use. An invaluable aid for the 
Sales Manager in planning and checking sales campaigns. 
Here, for the first time within the covers of one book, 
are all the facts and figures relating to each state—with 
each state in a section by itself. There are three maps 
for each state, with detailed information pertaining to 
counties, towns, cities, villages—with latest census figures; 
railway and highway routes—all the territorial data needed 
for intelligent sales direction. Duplicate pages of any 
state or sales territory, or replacements for worn or torn 
pages, are available at low cost. Size, 12” x 15”; 240 
pages; flexible cover; loose-leaf convenience. Price $12.50 
prepaid. Descriptive circular sent on request. DEPT. SM-4. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
730 E. WASHINGTON ST. INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND.. 


Records are meant to be kept 
.. FOR A LIFETIME es 


GOOD RECORDS are an importantelement 
in your business success. Be sure yours 
will give life-long service... guard vital 
statistics without dog-earing or splitting 
under constant handling...eliminate the 
need for costly re-copying. Ask your 
printer for his opinion before you choose 
any record paper. Because he knows all 
about the subject we know his recom- 
mendation will be 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


tomers were given preferential treat- 
ment in the use of demonstrators, but 
seeks a precise definition of “propor- 
tionately equal terms” in its appeal 
to the Supreme Court. Several other 
complaints along similar lines have 
been filed against other cosmetic firms 
with the FTC. The problem of rec- 
onciling these long standing prac- 
tices into an industry-wide code will 
provide the first big test for FTC’s 
cherished industry-wide trade con- 
ference program. 


FTC Personnel Changes 


What is the new realignment 
of Federal Trade Commission 
official personnel P 


Offices and divisions are assigned 
to the commissioners through Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, as follows: Chairman 
Garland S. Ferguson—Executive Of- 
fice and Secretary; assistant to the 
chairman; special legal assistants to 
the Commission ; publication and pro- 
curement. Commissioner Ewin L. 
Davis—Office of Legal Investiga- 
tions; Medical Advisory Division. 
Commissioner William A. Ayres— 
Office of Trade Practice Conferences 
and Wool Act Administration ; Divi- 
sion of Stipulations. Commissioner 
Robert E. Freer—Office of General 
Counsel. Commissioner Lowell B. 
Mason—Division of Accounts, Sta- 
tistics and Economic Reports; Trial 
Examiners Division. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, the Trial Examiners 
Division will be assigned continuously 
to the chairman. 


Postal Rates 


Will the proposed increase on 
third class mail go through? 


Business concerns which use direct 
mail or mail order are now entering 


-the fight against the proposed in- 


creases in 3rd Class postal rates. 
Commercial printers have joined with 
magazine publishers in protesting the 
increase. 

Ten thousand mail order sellers 
and list owners are estimated to use 
a billion pieces of pre-cancelled 3rd 
Class mail yearly. Their testimony, 
presented by James M. Mosely, 
postal committee head of the National 
Council of Mailing List Brokers, 
brought out the fact that such mail 
requires comparatively little work on 
the part of the post office. 

They also pointed out that the 
sorting and facing is done by the 
mailer, and the Post Office has no 
cancellation of stamps. In addition, 
the 3rd Class mail can be sandwiched 
in between other mail runs. 
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WATCH CONGRESS! 


The present all-bent-for-economy Congress seems to 
be dedicating itself to taking government out of business 
—but the pruning of expenditures is so severe that busi- 
ness is likely to be taken out of government! 


You have seen the first effect. To save a paltry few 
million dollars, several hundred customs inspectors have 
been fired, with the result that smuggling is bound to 
increase, customs collections will be reduced far, far 
beyond the amount saved in salaries, and people and 
goods arriving from foreign shores will be subjected to 
interminable delays. 


Now the Bureau of Labor Statistics is getting a going- 
over under the penny-pinching guidance of Representative 
Taber, and Taber’s committee is recommending a 60% 
cut in that bureau. 


When you look into it you will be surprised and 
shocked by the number of valuable services to be cut 
off soon in the name of economy. The Commerce Depart- 
ment is coming up next, and if you want a new and 
better business census you had better let your repre- 
sentatives in Congress know at once where you stand. 


As A. W. Zelomek points out, “Back in the middle 
ages, the businessman may have been able to get by on 
intuition; the peddler explored his market by mule cart 
and the ‘producer’ turned out so little goods so slowly 
by handicraft methods that his activity created no 
problems of marketing, material supply or labor relations. 
Since then there has been an industrial revolution; 
economic life has become complicated; doing business 
successfully requires facts as well as intelligence; and 
most businessmen find it hard, even now, to get all the 
facts they need.” 


Today the Taber committee is systematically turning 
back the clock, 40 or 50% at a clip, straight down the 
line, let the chips fall where they may, There is a real 
need for real economy. There is no argument about that. 
But essential services should be maintained. 


We hope that by the time this issue reaches you there 
will still be time to let your wishes be known to Congress 
0 that part, at least, of the 60% slash in the appropri- 
ation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics may be restored. 
As most of the users of B.L.S. statistics know, the bureau 
s one of the oldest fact finding agencies of the Federal 
Government. It was established in 1884 and has had a 
continued record of unbiased and objective presentation 
ot economic facts. It now produces over half of the cur- 
rent monthly or quarterly economic statistics of the Fed- 
tral Government outside of the fields of finance and 
banking and agriculture. 


What many Congressmen apparently fail to realize is 
that the necessity for unbiased economic facts is always 
greatest in a period of economic readjustment. The 

ureau of Labor Statistics is now handling the greatest 
Volume of public inquiries for facts for use by industry 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 15, 1947 


and labor that it has ever handled. ‘Their cost of living 
index is absolutely essential. Formerly it was quarterly, 
but more recently it has been issued monthly, and the 
question taxpayers—especialy businessmen—should ask 
themselves is whether it is desirable to sacrifice either 
speed or frequency in reports that have so much national 
importance. Before the war, state and local data, espe- 
cially on employment by industry, wage rates by occupa- 
tions, and on volume and characteristics of residential 
building, were available only for the U. S. as a whole. 
These data are very widely used and would be largely 
eliminated by a budget reduction of anything like 60%. 


Under this budget reduction all B.L.S. state work on 
employment and payroll statistics would have to be 
discontinued. This material is very valuable in measuring 
current sales potentials by markets. In general, the cut 
is so severe that this fact finding board would have to go 
back to a period of “normalcy” wherein the information 
collected would be so general as to be of questionable 
value, and so late in being issued that the figures would 
be dead instead of live. 


Remember, the seller’s market is coming if it is not 
already here. Businessmen, especially marketing execu- 
tives, will need facts about their customers and markets 
as never before. Don’t let Congress turn off the supply 
of vital business information. Do something about it. Let 
your Congressmen and Senators know of your needs. 


INVENTORIES UP, SALES SAGGING 


January figures are now available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on how your wholesalers stand. 
Figures show the stocks of most goods increasing at a 
much faster rate than sales. The situation is not at a 
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vacue of MANUFACTURERS’ 
INVENTORIES 


DEC. 31... 1941 


SOURCE: U. S. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


GRAPHIC BY PICK S. H. V.cumt 


danger point, but at the present rate it isn’t going to 
take long to build the stockpile up to the 1939 average. 
Consider these figures: 


Wholesalers Sales and Inventories 


Ratio Ratio 
Degree of Change Stock Stock 


from 1946 to Sales to Sales 

Sales Inventory 1/1/47 1/1/39 
Clothing & Furnishing.. +-76 + 90 103 284 
NN sae acca wiacstaiels -+-60 + 72 57 170 
Drugs & Sundries ...... + 5 + 28 169 203 
Dry Goods ..........-- +24 + 75 156 259 
Electrical Goods ....... +87 -+-170 137 144 
NS Pe i a caring +53 +77 105 273 
rer errr + 8 + 46 146 162 
Wines & Liquors ....... —17 + 69 194 260 
PE  Gakvcnduv etwas —12 + 51 392 688 
SS ETOP OC ORL CCT +91 +125 94 247 
NES Suvcacavonens +32 +- 36 170 320 
All Wholesale ......... +29 +- 59 143 189 


In the retail field non-durable goods sales rose 11.7% 
in dollar volume from January, 1946, to January, 1947, 
but declined about 7% after adjustment for over-all 
price change. Durable goods sales rose 46.9% in dollar 
volume and 22% after adjustment. Non-durable goods 
accounted for most of the consumer dollar early last year, 
but emphasis shifted as durables became more abundant. 
Sales at eating and drinking places rose 12% in 1946 
in dollar volume, the smallest gain in six years. Food 
store sales were virtually unchanged after adjustment. 


Declines in the sales of luxury goods always have been 
the forerunner of tougher selling. Jewelry is off, furs are 
off, nightclub and high-price restaurant businesses are in 
the doldrums, even the highest price new automobiles are 
not being grabbed up in some regions. . . . Sales managers 
and their salesmen will again become the white haired 
boys of industry—if they can produce. 
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ARE CONSUMERS INTELLIGENT? 


The Research Institute of America calls attention to a 
very interesting decision by the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals. A manufacturer made suspenders, garters 
belts, watch straps, etc., from plasticized resin. Using the 
trade-mark “‘Elasti-glass” he advertised his product as “g 
form of glass.” The Federal Trade Commission con- 
sidered this misrepresentation, but the court upheld the 
manufacturer, pointing out that the definition of glass 
in both American and English dictionaries, includes any 
substance that resembles glass. The decision thus lays 
down the broad rule that nothing in the law forbids a 
man from selling under a description approved by lexi- 
cographers. ‘The Supreme Court probably will repudiate 
this new dictionary rule, for it’s way out of line with 
other established decisions and if permitted to stand 
would wipe out a great deal of the F.T.C.’s work in 
the field of misrepresentation. Nevertheless, the opinion 
is important because it emphasizes the trend toward 
giving consumers more credit for intelligence. 


A BUYERS’ STRIKE 


Usually we think of buyers’ strikes in terms of con- 
sumers, but the most important one going on at the 
present time is headed by the executives of big stores. 
Some manufacturers are likewise taking an active part. 
One of our subscribers, The Quincy Compressor Co., 
has sent out a letter to all of its suppliers from which 
we quote these excerpts: 


“Everyone knows the solution to high prices. We know 
what has forced them up and we know what will bring 
them down. Produce more at a cost that will create lower 
selling prices and more customers! 

“Produce more and sell for less! To this we dedicate 
ourselves from this moment on: If not, we will price our- 
selves out of the market both at home and abroad. And 
how we will need this foreign market when demand at 
home begins to slow down. We must give our customers 
firm prices at once, and lower prices as quickly as possible. 

“As one of our suppliers, you must do likewise to com- 
plete the cycle of sound prosperity we know must come. 

“We now give fair warning to every supplier. We will 
resist to our utmost any attempt to further raise our buy- 
ing prices, Don’t raise prices and expect to remain friends 
in the years to come. Let’s prove quickly to the public 
that the good old U. S. system of economy is best by giving 
them lower prices. We will all get our share. of the ensuing 
prosperity. How about it?” 


HOW MUCH DO WOMEN BUY? 


Subscriber René Pepin of the Stockton-West-Burk- 
hart agency in Cincinnati thinks that the saying “Women 
do 85% of the buying” is as old as the hills and has 
whiskers on it. 


Recently investigators with his agency checked dis- 
plays in Cincinnati’s super markets at noontime and 
around 5 PM. At both hours they found that 40 to 50% 
of the traffic was men. 


Your editor has been trying to run down the origin 
of the 85% statement, and the best explanation has been 
made by Archibald M. Crossley, who says that it all 
began back in the early "I'wenties in the old Butterick 
Publishing Co., and he thinks “the figure was never 
based upon any real survey and is most unreliable as 


used today.” 
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Part | of an article in two parts 


BY EDWARD C. BURSK 


A buyers’ market is coming soon, 
everyone agrees. The only question 
is whether we can swing into it with- 
out retarding or stalling the flow of 
goods and services to consumers—or, 
to put it more positively, whether we 
can continue today’s sales volume. 

Does the answer to this question 
depend on economic factors outside 
the control of individual business- 
men and on legislative solutions from 
Washington to which businessmen 
can contribute only indirectly? Of 
course it does—in part. Consumers 
buy in proportion to their purchas- 
ing power, for instance; and purchas- 
ing power is affected by such things 
as Government fiscal policy. But only 
in part, and perhaps the smaller part. 
Businessmen themselves determine 
the basic health of the economy by 
making or failing to make their own 
businesses profitable, thus providing 
or failing to provide plenty of jobs at 
good wages. 


Quality of Selling 


I am assuming that businessmen 
have the determination to go after 
profits even when the odds seem 
against them, the intelligence to de- 
vise improved ways of conducting 
their operations even when everything 
possible seems to have been tried, and 
the courage to use new methods even 
when it seems safer to steer by the 
status quo. It is the boast of our 
Private enterprise: system that it ac- 
tivates the whole economy and raises 
the living standard of the whole 
Population by encouraging such ag- 
gressiveness on the part of indi- 
viduals, 


Certainly in this connection sales 
will be the crucial factor. As goods 
become plentiful and buyers become 
coy, reluctant, balky—in other words, 
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Low Pressure Selling: 
Is It a Forgotten Art? 


Perhaps we tend to place too much emphasis on the need 
for positive, aggressive tactics in salesmanship. We forget 
that people like to buy. Many a case of granite sales re- 


sistance will yield to strategy which leads instead of shoves. 


as competition becomes keen—what 
can businessmen do to maintain and, 
even better, to augment their sales 
volumes? They can, of course, make 
greater expenditures on advertising, 
send out more salesmen, and so on. 
And this may be justified because at 
such a time an absolute increase in 
the costs of distribution may bring 
in enough more sales than would 
otherwise have been obtained to de- 
crease the relative costs as a per- 
centage of dollar sales. That is, they 
can do more of what they are doing 
now and have done in the past. 

It is my contention that there are 
also immense potentialities for im- 
provement in the quality of selling, 
and thus for getting more results 
from a given amount of money and 
effort devoted to selling activities. I 
am thinking particularly of personal 
selling which, judged by the portion 
of the consumer’s dollar it takes, is 
the most important aspect of distribu- 
tion; here it is, in the reactions of 
two human beings, that the psycho- 
logical factors which ultimately de- 
termine the success or failure of all 
marketing plans are dealt with most 
directly. And I suggest that it is long 
past time for sales managers to re- 
examine some of their principles and 
practices with a view, not to doing 
better what they are already doing, 
but to making entirely new approach- 
es to the tasks which confront them. 

Let me make a few observations 
for the sake of stirring up arguments 
and stimulating some thinking. (And 
please do not get the idea that I am 
being critical for the fun of it. Both 
as a sales manager and as a teacher 
of salesmanship I have been guilty 
of the same things that I am attempt- 
ing to stick pins into here. ) 

The average sales manager doesn’t 
understand selling. At least he does 


not act as if he does. I realize that 
this is an extreme statement—but not 
an unkind one. For it is the nature 
of a sales manager’s job that he is 
forced into paying so much attention 
to the details of his salesmen’s activ- 
ities that he cannot keep his over-all 
focus clear. It is only natural for 
him to try to drive salesmen into in- 
creasing the tempo of their activities 
in order to get them to bring in more 
sales; but in so doing, he is likely to 
emphasize the external factors of the 
selling function such as_ selecting 
prospects, laying out routes, arrang- 
ing for and conducting sales inter- 
views, meeting objections, closing the 
sale, and so on, rather than the nature 
of the selling-buying relationship it- 
self. Furthermore, although of course 
he is a good salesman himself, most 
of his understanding is more or less in- 
tuitive; he has never made it explicit. 


Clings to Right to Buy 


Every sales manager knows that a 
salesman does not sell just by doing 
such a good job of persuading other 
people that they buy. The buyers 
themselves must do some of the per- 
suading, and most of them do if the 
salesman is adroit. ‘That is why low- 
pressure techniques can be used so 
effectively. Put another way, people 
like to buy, and good salesmen take 
advantage of the fact. 

Assuming for the moment that 
none of the customary deterrents to 
buying are present, we can say that 
the act of buying gives the normal 
person a sense of pleasure. There is a 
certain feeling of power in being able 
to acquire things, entirely apart from 
any anticipation of enjoying the prod- 
ucts or services bought. Buying flat- 
ters the ego. Certainly vanity is in- 
volved, particularly when a person 
thinks he is buying wisely and 
shrewdly, “getting a bargain.” In- 
cidentally, in this connection it is 
worth noting that in organizational 
shifts of function within business 
firms one of the powers least readily 
surrendered is the right to buy. 

There is also the happy fact that, 
unless impelled to the contrary, 


people like to be nice to other people; 
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and if one of the other people happens 
to be a salesman, the way to be nice 
is to buy something. Finally, we have 
the gratification of desires and the 
anticipation of enjoyment in the case 
of consumer buying, and the expec- 
tation of profit in the case of business 
buying. 

At the same time, of course, there 
are many reasons why people ordi- 
narily are not ready buyers. Consider, 
for example, such deterrents as doubt 
occasioned by conflicting claims on a 
prospect’s limited money, time, in- 
terest, space; fear of being sold things 
not wanted or needed, based on past 
unfavorable experience with sales- 
men; caution and hesitation, spring- 
ing from the desire to be sure of a 
good bargain; habit, that is, always 
buying certain products from certain 
sources—a much stronger deterrent 
than is usually realized, and so on. 
All these factors give occasion for 
“resistance,” sometimes conscious but 
more often unconscious; and the com- 
posite result is that the prospect re- 
acts adversely when he thinks he is 
being sold, being pushed into a de- 
cision. Conversely, therefore, to the 
extent that a prospect can be made 
to feel that he is reaching his own 
decision, the buying urge is free to 
express itself. It is this unleashing 
of the buying urge that gives strength 
to low-pressure techniques. 


Remember "Desire to Buy" 


Most sales managers, even though 
they made use of it intuitively when 
they were salesmen, seem to have for- 
gotten the strength of the primary 
desire to buy. At least, in their deal- 
ings with salesmen they are inclined 
to be obsessed by the fact that people 
do not seem to buy eagerly and with- 
out hesitation, and they are accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of prod- 
ding people to buy, principally on the 
merits of the products and services 
which they sell. Consequently, they 
do not give enough attention to plan- 
ning strategy which will tend to 
eliminate the deterrents and thus un- 
leash the buying urge. 

In line with this mistake, they do 
not frankly face the fact that their 
companies’ products, like most prod- 
ucts, are not vastly superior to their 
competitors’. Although here again 
they really know from their own 
experience that selling success is not 
staked primarily on any clear-cut 
competitive edge, they are forced onto 
the defensive in dealing with their 
salesmen’s ‘“woes.”’ As a consequence, 
they tend to preach to their salesmen, 
exaggerating the intrinsic quality of 
their wares, and at the same time 
slighting the advantages in technical 
service, credit terms, merchandising 
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help, or whatever aspect of company 
policy it may be that does make their 
companies’ products unique in cus- 
tomers’ eyes. 

And so, I say, it is only natural 
that the average sales manager meets 
the innumerable problems that come 
up from day to day by trying to drive 
his salesmen to greater effort in all 
the details of selling activity and by 
trying to build what he regards as 
their flagging enthusiasm for the 
products they sell—which is all very 
sound, so long as it does not divert 
him from studying the fundamental 
nature of the selling-buying relation- 
ship and developing a broad and pur- 
posive strategy for his salesmen. 


Develop Broad Strategy 


Let me explain what I mean by 
“broad and purposive strategy.” | 
should like to do this by discussing 
three types of sales approach char- 
acterized by low-pressure techniques, 


all of which owe their high degree of ° 


effectiveness to the fact that they 
rely more on developing the natural 
forces inherent in the selling-buying 
relationship than on performing a 
sales miracle singlehandedly. 

The first is the “delayed-action”’ 
approach. The essence of this ap- 
proach is that the obvious effort to 
land an order is postponed beyond 
the normally expected time. Clearly, 
this approach must be used with great 
care, lest salesmen, too much inclined 
as it is to avoid coming to grips and 
closing a sale, are further encouraged 
to shirk such action out of laziness or 
timidity. The point must be put 
across that, despite the lengthening of 
time that salesmen may spend on in- 
dividual prospects, the purpose of the 
approach is to increase the number 
of actual sales for the same expendi- 
ture of time and effort, and this does 
demand decisive action in closing sales 
at the proper moment. Clearly, too 
this approach cannot be used in all 
types of selling, particularly “one- 
shot” selling, where the sale must 
be made on the first call or not at 
all. Rather, it is best suited for build- 
ing up a route of customers who will 
be called on regularly. 

Perhaps an example will clarify 
the strategy of this approach—an ex- 
ample to which I can testify person- 
ally, for it resulted from an experi- 
ment I made in opening a new terri- 
tory for the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness that I at one time owned and 
operated. A group of approximately 
30 retail stores were called on. Fif- 
teen of them (every other one) were 
approached by the usual techniques, 
and orders were solicited from the 
very start. Five stores were sold on 
the first call, but several of these 


failed to repeat the second time, and 
ultimately only four of the 15 became 
regular customers. With the other 
15 stores, however, absolutely no 
attempt was made to sell the first 
time; the call consisted only of a 
pleasant introductory explanation of 
why the company was expanding its 
territory, what it had to offer (spe- 
cialized service rather than lower 
price or higher quality), and the re- 
mark that the salesman would call 
again next week. This call was fol- 
lowed up by a letter from the home 
office, thanking the storekeeper for 
his courtesy to the salesman and in- 
cluding two or three short sentences 
about company policy. Then the next 
week the salesman called again, this 
time asking for orders. Ten of the 
15 stores placed orders, with all 10 
becoming regular customers. 

This delayed-action approach was 
subsequently used to open other ter- 
ritories, with comparable _ results. 
Clearly, it was more productive to 
postpone trying to get orders beyond 
the first call, which was the normally 
expected time. Why? The element of 
the unexpected undoubtedly played 
some part: It surprised the prospects 
and had the effect of making them 
lower their guard. Also, something 
was gained by avoiding initial turn- 
downs, for it is often harder to re- 
verse turndowns than it is to get 
original orders. But probably most 
important was the simple fact that 
the approach avoided rousing unnec- 
essary resistance in the prospects, and 
thus gave free play to the primar) 
buying urge. 


Use Indirect Approach 


The second approach I have in 
mind is the “indirect” approach. 
There are many variations of the 
indirect approach, but the common 
characteristic is that the stage is set 
in such a way as not to stress the 
imminence of the selling attempt. 
The idea is that a strong head-on 
attack is likely to alarm the prospect 
and cause unnecessary resistance. 

An extreme form of the indirect 
approach is where the salesman calls 
in overalls, says he is sent to service 
a piece of equipment, finds something 
wrong (not necessarily honestly). 
and recommends a new purchase. 
Another variety, perhaps not so far 
over the border line of good ethics, 
is the use of disguised and fancy 
titles, anything but plain “salesman, 
to conceal the salesman’s business 
until the last possible moment. Such 
methods (“tricks” is a better word) 
are extremely questionable. They ob- 
viously cannot be used successfully in 
any kind of selling which depends on 
the development of good-will over 4 
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author has alternated teaching 
ing and sales management. His 


As owner and operator of J 


At Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Greek and Latin from 1931-33. 


To Edward C. Bursk, the art of low-pressure selling is not 
Greek—and neither is Greek. Throughout his 40 years, the 


editor, Harvard Business Review, issued by The Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 


Pa., from 1933-1941, Mr. Bursk sold sugar and food special- 
ties to grocers, institutions and manufacturers. 


nomics at Franklin and Marshall College in 1941-1942 before 
joining the faculty at Harvard. 
keeps the soles of his shoes thin—not the seat of his pants. 
At Harvard, he teaches marketing and purchasing, and at 
near-by Boston University, he conducts evening courses in 
salesmanship and sales management. 


In this installment, Mr. Bursk takes up the "delayed- 
action” and the “indirect approaches discussed originally 
in the Winter 1947 issue of Harvard Business Review. In 
the concluding installment in SM, May |, he will talk about 
the 'customer-problem" approach. 


Greek and Latin with sell- 
present title is managing 


. H. Bursk Co., Lancaster, 


Bursk was an instructor in 
He taught Greek and eco- 


Like all good editors he 


period of time. Furthermore, they 
ignore one of the basic requisites of 
sound selling: Sincerity. 

Such an approach, let it be em- 
phasized, can be used without the 
purpose of trying to take advantage 
ot the customer through a ruse. 
There need be no idea that the sales- 
man is, so to speak, sneaking up on 
4 prospect, deluding him into think- 
ing that he is not being subjected to 
a selling attempt, and then getting 
him to say “yes” in a moment of false 
security. Nor are such tactics nec- 
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essary. Applied wisely and with good 
motives, the indirect approach simply 
lulls resistance in the sense of de- 
creasing the effect of what after all is 
largely an emotional attitude unre- 
lated to the question of the merits of 
the particular purchase. 

To be specific about the particular 
tricks just mentioned, it is my con- 
tention that, especially in dealing 
with businessmen, a salesman should 
divulge his real identity and mission 
at the very beginning of a sales in- 
terview. Such frankness will stand 


him in good stead. The prospect is 
dificult to fool, and he knows that 
his caller is not there just for pleasure 
or with the altruistic desire to help 
him somehow at no expense. So the 
frankness merely admits what the 
prospect probably already knows or 
suspects and capitalizes on it by show- 
ing that no pretenses are being made. 
Moreover, such a demonstration of 
matter-of-fact, straightforward deal- 
ing is not inconsistent with making 
the prospect feel he is reaching the 
buying decision himself, which*is the 
surest way to lull resistance. Indeed, 
it is more likely to be a positive help 
in that direction since it is in itself 
an unspoken argument that the sales- 
man sees no reason for the prospect 
to show resistance. 

Furthermore, and speaking more 
generally, there are plenty of maneu- 
vers of an indirect type which are 
perfectly ethical and animated by sin- 
cerity. We can cite from the in- 
surance field the use of an offer to 
analyze the prospect’s insurance needs 
or to “plan his estate.’’ Many insur- 
ance companies do a very thorough 
and objective job in preparing such 
analyses, not hesitating to recommend 
types of insurance which they do not 
sell or even to approve of competing 
companies’ policies which are similar 
to their own. If carried out sincerely, 
and that implies adequate knowledge 
and care, such an approach is ex- 
tremely effective in lulling resistance 
—even though, of course, the pros- 
pect knows perfectly well that the 
ultimate aim of the salesman is to sell 
him insurance. I remember clearly, 
and still with a warm feeling after 
the lapse of a good many years, the 
occasion when an analysis of my 
“estate’’ was presented to me with 
the recommendation that I was carry- 
ing enough insurance at the time in 
relation to what I could afford 
financially. Needless to say, when 
subsequently I was in a better posi- 
tion to buy insurance, the salesman 
who had made the analysis got the 
business. (It should be noted that in 
this instance there is also an element 
of the delayed-action approach.) 


COMING - - + 


In Part II of his article on 
“Low-Pressure Selling,” to ap- 
pear in the May 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Mr. 
Bursk will discuss the third, 
or “customer - problem”  ap- 
proach. He will take up dangers 
inherent in low-pressure selling 
and need for proper methods 
of compensating salesmen using 
this technique. 
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PLANE CRAZY ... Donald MacGregor (Zenith Radio 
Corp.’s new vice-president in charge of production), like 
Albert Vanderhoof, is plane-happy. You might even say that 
his aerial disturbance is worse than Mr. V’s.—Albert merely 
rides around in lighter-than-air craft; Don flies his own! 
Three weeks ago he got delivery of a new Stinson Voyager, a 
four-place personal plane. They haven’t gotten him out of the 
clouds since. When he’s not courting the Wild Blue Yonder, 
Donald MacGregor gives his attention exclusively to radio, 
In 1920 he started his radio-active career with Belden Manu- 
facturing Co. Since then he’s sat at important desks of such 
outfits as All-American Mohawk Corp., Rauland Corp., 
Webster-Chicago Corp. The desperate creditors of Thordarson 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., grabbed him in as general 
manager in 1933. Three years later he had rebuilt the company 
from a depression near-casualty to one of the strongest manu- 
facturers in the radio industry. Moving on to other parched 
but promising fields, in 1937, as president of Watsontown 
Cabinet Co., he began with an empty, and four years idle, 
factory. In another two years he’d chalked up another success, 


“MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED"... usually the guy, under whose picture in the year 
book that catch-phrase is assigned, ends up the low man in a financial whirlpool. Not Albert 
W. Vanderhoof about whom they said it at Tufts. He’s just been elected president and 
chairman of the board of Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., and head of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute for 1947—making him the only man in the history of the 
latter organization to head it for three years. Vanderhoof, who dresses like a Bostonian but 
has the breezy, extraverted personality of a Kansas City tycoon, hung his hat on Standard’s 
nail in 1924, immediately after Tufts passed him a sheepskin. Recognizing his natural bent, 
Standard put him on a selling beat out of the Boston office. Between then and now he’s 
held down every post from sales correspondent to general sales manager. And when he’s not 
at a desk he’s in the clouds—literally. Never takes a train when a plane will get him 
there. As far back as ’41 American Airlines made him an “Admiral of the Flagship Fleet” 


—the medal it pins on only its best friends. Long as planes fly his business goes on. 
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IT’S ALL DONE WITH PICTURES ... . and if you 
can't teach your salesmen, sell your product, promote 
your cause the Hile-Damroth visual-training way, 
there’s no hope. On the left, Bill Damroth. Being 
kibitized, Jim Hile. On their books—such accounts as 
Life, Lederle Laboratories (using the service for sales 
training), and Dentist Supply Co. (using it in a long- 
range p.r. program designed to break down your natural 
aversion to seeing the dentist). When T/Sgt. Jim Hile, 
U. S. Army, was stationed at Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity he dreamed up his revolutionary idea of teaching 
G.1.’s, everything from Transportation to Educational 
Reconditioning using a board with pre-digested larnin’, 
transposed into graphic illustrations. ‘They didn’t make 
him a Major for it. But they did give him a special 
Commendation. Demobilized, he met Damroth, ex-Air 
Force Louie, who was a salesman in the agency at 
which Hile became art director. They quit their jobs, 
pooled their know-how. Bill does the contact and sell- 
ing, acts as Account Executive. Jim supplies the creative 
inspiration. Together they’ve simplified Hay Fever, 
Cause and Effect; demonstrated cloth weaving so prac- 
tically a child could catch it. These were all in the 
day’s work. The only problem which nearly threw 
them was office space. For a while they toyed with a 
pool hall in Brooklyn. Fate and a good tip intervened ; 
they're ensconced in a B’way penthouse. Sample—p. 42. 
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PENNILESS AT 26... Vera Nyman, who owns Soil- 
Off, a million dollar business, didn’t intend to latch on to 
manufacturing. Then her husband died and Vera had to 
go out and punch a time clock. She worked in a Los 
Angeles dress shop, married a Swede whose motion picture 
travelogue business went phooey during the late, great 
depression. Vera began experimenting with liquid paint- 
cleaners, trying to run up something that would remove the 
grime from her kitchen walls without removing the paint. 
She still didn’t have any delusions of industrial grandeur. 
Just liked to see things clean. Then one day to her intense 
surprise and pleasure she dreamed-up Soil-Off. Vera knew 
a good thing when she invented it. Over a five-year period 
following, she rang 50,000 doorbells, and 50,000 housewives 
taught her a lot about salesmanship. Begun with $15 work- 
Soil-Off is now housed in a 
modern factory, ran up gross sales of $2,500,000 last year. 


ing capital and a bathtub 


Recently Vera gave the brush-off to an offer of a cool 


million—net after taxes. Vera’s Soil-Off hit pay-dirt. 
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Amino Acid!’ " 


Graphics Pierce Fog of Medical 


A New Visual Aid Introduces 
A New Product to Salesmen: 


Here are excerpts from a typical presentation being made by 
Clyde Gardner, Jr., Associate Director of Lederle Sales Education: 


1. Pointing to the exhibits he has just placed on the board, Mr. 


Gardner explains: “Lederle is introducing a new product, 


‘Ledinac.’ As the name implies, it is derived from ‘Lederle 


2. "Now what are amino acids?"—As he chooses other symbols 
to crystallize his explanation, he continues: “Let's take the aver- 


ol 


S 


Jargon in Lederle Training Clinics 


Lederle Laboratories Division of 
American Cyanamid Company had a 
new product. Its name was ‘“Ledi- 
nac.’’ It is an amino acid product, to 
be prescribed by physicians for 
patients who, for many reasons, re- 
quire supplementary protein. 

The product represented a new 
venture in the field of medicine for 
Lederle. Their first problem was that 
of making clear to the sales force the 
nature of the product, what it does, 
how it does it, and when, where and 
why it should be used. Their sales 
representatives are not physicians, but 
many of them do have a _ pharma- 
ceutical background. Involving, as it 
does, the need for an elementary 
understanding of certain phases of 
organic chemistry, the story is com- 
plicated, difficult to explain. 

In order to simplify it, Lederle 
adapted a new visual presentation 
technique developed originally for use 
in training servicemen during the 
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war. Known as the Hile-Damroth 
method, it was originated by James 
Hile, who was technical sergeant in 
charge of the Army visual aids sec- 
tion at Washington & Lee University. 
The photographs on these pages 
high-spotting the Lederle presenta- 
tion, show how the basic story of 
Ledinac was simplified, and how it is 
developed with the use of simple 
visual aids, with an accompanying 
verbal explanation by a speaker. 
The basis of the presentation is a 
portable board covered with black 
wool,* to which drawings, sketches, 
pictures, lettering and other types of 


“visuals”—backed with sandpaper— 


adhere. No tacks, pins, clips or tape 
are necessary. The exhibits stick to 
the board without falling off. The 
method* operates on the principle of 
a granular surface adhering to a 
fabric surface. 

The exhibits are custom tailored 
for each presentation. And the draw- 


ings and symbols are designed to take 
full advantage of the sales appeal of 
bright colors.: As the speaker pro- 
gresses, he picks up the particular ex- 
hibit which fits into his context, and 
places it on the board. The contrast 
of color on the black board has 
definite attention-value. 

The board is made in four sections, 
which when linked together, form a 
working area 36” x 60”, which can 
quite easily be set up on the average- 
size desk or table. Each of the four 
elements has an easel backing and can 
therefore be used separately if space 
is limited: The whole unit fits into a 
compact, portable case. 

In the Lederle sales management 
set-up, each district manager is re- 
sponsible not only for sales in his 
area, but also for sales training. It 
was important, then, that each dis- 


*Patent Pending on Hile- Dam oth 


board and method. 
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3, Adding 2 full-color drawing of a beefsteak, Mr. Gardner elabo- 
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age tndividual who consumes protein (the daily source of amino 
acid): We find this food breaks down into amino acids, which 
o to his intestine and liver, and combine to form body protein, 


g 
for building skin, muscle and connecting tissue." 


loses his appetite. Then his body will start to break up its own 
protein, and the patient can waste away." 


5. Pointing to the new exhibits he has placed on the board, Mr. 


Removing some exhibits 
this individual becomes 
At the same time his 


rates: “The average individual has to consume 1.3 Ibs. of beef 
steak, or its protein equivalent, daily, to absorb enough amino 
acids to meet the daily nitrogen excretion." 


4. 


trict manager should become thor- 
oughly familiar with the new presen- 
tation on Ledinac, so that he could 
train his salesmen effectively. Clyde 
Gardner, Jr., associate director of 
Lederle’s sales education, instructed 
the district managers in the use of 
the visual aid, and then had a board 
and a set of symbols sent to each dis- 
trict manager’s office as a tool for 
training salesmen. More than 30 
boards are in operation throughout 
Lederle’s national organization. 

Letters from the district sales 
managers indicate that salesmen ap- 
pear to be enthusiastic about the new 
technique. Dr. Austin Joyner, Led- 
erle’s medical advisor, comments, 
“And sales seem to be reflecting it.” 

As a matter of fact, the Ledinac 
Presentation elicited such good re- 
sponse from the sales organization, 
that the Hile-Damroth method has 
since been applied to three other new 
products: Folvron, brand of folic 
acid and iron, a new improved prod- 
uct for treatment of anemias ; Sulmet, 
brand of sulfamethazine, for treat- 
ment ot certain poultry diseases; and 
Polligens Allergenic Extracts, treat- 
ment tor hay fever. 

As the illustrations on these pages 
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and replacing others, he points out: “If 
ill, his nitrogen excretion will increase. 
consumption will decrease because he 


Gardner emphasizes: "In order to replace this abnormal excre- 


quarts of milk daily." 


tion, and keep the body from breaking itself down, this individual 
would have to consume about I'/2 to 3 Ibs. of steak or eight 


6. With a smile, Mr. Gardner completes the sequence: “Naturally, 


S. 


demonstrate, the board 
itself is merely the 
means for telling a 
story. It is the com- 
bination of the facil- 
ity of the board’s use 
with the preparation 
of a well organized 
presentation, that 
makes the method ef- 
fective. 

To Lederle, one of 
the most important 
advantages of the 
technique is its ability 
to tell highly scien- 
tific stories in under- 
standable language. 

Here are some of 
its others advantages: 

1. It is versatile 
The speaker can repeat a point if he 
wishes, vary the order of presentation, 
or emphasize particular elements, de- 
pending upon audience reaction. He 
can also vary the level of his talk, 
utilizing the same. exhibits. For ex- 
ample, if a Lederle man were ad- 
dressing a group of doctors, he could 
embroider his presentation with sci- 
entific, technical language. However, 
if he were speaking before laymen, he 


6. 


an ill person can't be expected to force down this volume of 
food—Lederle now has the solution. Ledinac, in the recom- 
mended amounts daily, will keep the body in balance.” 


Photos by Charles Meyer 


would use untechnical language. 

2. It is easy to use. Any speaker 
can learn how to use it after seeing 
the presentation once. 

3. Its continual animation 
hold audience attention. 

4. It incorporates the 
personality. 

5. It forces 
presentation. 


will 
speaker’s 
organization of a 
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What Kind of Direct Mail 
Gets Past the Private Secretary ? 


Ewing Galloway 


She can destroy or re-route 85%, of all mail directed to 
the boss: you must impress her with its importance or 
value, or you're licked, for men resent having business 
mail sent to their homes. And she's the office-mail boss! 


If you have a form letter which 
you wish to get to a top executive 
among national advertisers or their 
agencies, your chance is: 


1 in 6 that it goes directly to 
president (advertiser) 

1 in 5 that it goes directly to 
vice-president (advertiser ) 

1 in 4+ that it goes directly to a 
president (agency ) 

1 in 2 that it goes directly to a 
sales manager, general manager 
or agency vice-president 


Why? Because the private secre- 
tary is the boss and she exercises 
plenty of discretion. 

This is one of the highlights in a 
survey completed in February by the 
Chicago research firm of Gould, 
Brown and Sumney, Inc., working 
on a direct assignment from SALES 
\IANAGEMENT editors. 

‘The survey, made in 10 cities, by 
regular research representatives of 
Gould, Brown and Sumney, cov- 
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ered the private secretaries of 83 
agency executives, divided evenly 
among presidents and vice-presidents, 
and 12+ secretaries of the presidents, 
vice-presidents, general managers, 
and sales managers of national ad- 
vertisers. 

The first hurdle faced by the user 
of direct mail with this group is the 
mail opener, but the secretary is the 
challenge most frequently met. As 
shown by the pictograph on the op- 
posite page, she opens 74.9% of all 
mail, and much of what she doesn’t 
open herself she sorts after it comes 
from some other desk where it is 
opened, so that she controls nearly 
9 out of every 10 mail pieces. Rela- 
tively little variation was found be- 
tween agencies and advertisers, or 
between executives. Not even 1 
boss out of 10 opens his own mail. 

The problem of circular (form) 
letters was taken up separately, and 
the answer to the question, “Do you 
place all circular letters before your 
boss?” is given on another picto- 


graph. Here it was found that the 
secretaries of national advertisers are 
slightly more choosy than their sjs- 
ters in the agencies, but in neither 
one is more than 38% of all circular 
letters placed before the boss. The 
general average is about 1| lucky let- 
ter to 2 unlucky ones. 

Those secretaries who discriminate 
and try to read the boss’ mind as to 
what will interest him place greatest 
emphasis on “interest” and “value.” 


Refer only types that would 
be of interest to boss or of 
value to him 56.9 
Refer only those that affect 
our business or a specific ac- 
count 23.5 


The “all other” classification of 
items referred to the boss includes 
such diverse items as census material, 
new types of advertising, tax matters, 
politics, pensions, trusts, new gadgets, 
new ideas in advertising or purchas- 
ing. 


What Are the Chances of Adver- 
tising Booklets? 


Advertising booklets and brochures 
have a better chance of reaching the 
boss than circular letters—47.5%, or 
roughly 1 in 2. See pictograph. Here 
a big difference is apparent between 
advertisers and agencies. Secretaries 
of agency presidents refer 50% of 
all such items to the executive, and 
with agency vice-presidents the score 
goes up to 58%. 

But in the offices of national ad- 
vertisers the chances of automatic re- 
ferral are roughly as follows: 


1 in 5 with the president 

1 in 3 with the vice-president 

1 in 2 with the general manager 
2 in 3 with the sales manager 


Quality in circular letters 1s 
doubtless very important, but in the 
case of booklets and brochures the 
secretaries seem even more impressed 
by class. One secretary out of every 
7 went out of her way to say that all 
which are “well done or unusual” are 
passed on automatically and without 
question. 

Roughly half of those which are 
passed on to the boss are judged as 
being of “interest or value.” Direct 
application to our “business” or our 
“accounts” applies to an additional l 
in 5. 
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What happens to your DIRECT MAIL? 


The private secretaries to 207 executives of national advertisers and their advertising agencies 
were interviewed on the general subject of what happens to mail which is addressed to 
the boss. 


Who OPENS Your Boss’ Mail? 


Office manager | 1.0% 


Receptionist | 1.0% 
Unspecified person(s) 


He opens it 


Do You SORT His Mail Before He Sees It? 
| Secretary opens and sorts — TT. 74.8% 


Secretary sorts but doesn't open s 9.8% 
Boss sees everything = 13.4% 


Practice on Circulars and Booklets 


All circular letters referred to boss = 36.5% 
All advertising brochures and booklets referred to boss ee 47.5% 


How About Reaching the Prospect at HOME? 


QUESTION: “Many firms like to send sales and advertising promotion pieces to prospects at 
their homes. How does your boss react to this?” 


Welcomes a 4.0% 
Don't know = 8.0% 


Resents 
PICTOGRAPH BY oe + 
Sales MANAGEMENT 
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Not all, but nearly all, of these 
booklets and brochures which in the 
judgment of the secretary are not 
for the boss, are wasted. 8.7% of 
all which arrive are routed to other 
executives or depdrtment heads. 


What 
Read? 


The number of magazines received 
regularly by these executives ranged 
from fewer than 10 to a high of 69. 
‘The secretary of the latter man failed 
to explain how he could read so 
many magazines and still perform 
any other functions. Comparatively 
few magazines are routed from the 
library to the executive’s desk, as 
58.9% of those interviewed state 
that there are no magazines routed 
to the boss from the library. Many 
publishers put these advertisers and 
agency executives on complimentary 
lists, and only 14.3% of the secre- 
taries said that their bosses subscribed 
to all the magazines they received. 

Exactly half of the secretaries be- 
lieve that the executive reads most 
carefully the magazines to which he 
subscribes, 2.9% say “less carefully,” 
41.9% say “no difference,” and 
5.2% “don’t know.” 

Sales managers receive and sub- 
scribe to fewer magazines than the 
other executives. 54.2% receive less 
than 10 magazines, and 66.7% sub- 
scribe to less than 10—but they are 
better at laying out money on the 
line for the magazines they do want. 
Only 12.5% of the sales managers 
subscribe to no magazines at all, as 
against 19.4% for all executives, and 
a surprisingly high 23.7% for agency 
executives. 

Contrasts in number of magazines 
received : 


Magazines Does the Boss 


Under 10 10-19 Over 19 


Advertising agency 


executives 22.4 19.8 38.0 
National advertiser 

executives 36.4 36.5 17.1 
Sales managers 33 ‘32 25 


Even greater contrasts are to be 
seen in number of magazines sub- 
scribed to: 

Under 19 10-19 Over 19 None 
Advertising agency 


executives BS €6 33 737 
National advertiser 

executives 54.5 17.2 2.0 16.2 
Sales managers 66.7 16.7 0.0 12.5 


Reaching Executives at Their Homes 


Because executives are so busy at 
their offices, many would-be-sellers 
of products and services find out the 
home addresses and send letters and 
booklets there. According to secre- 


taries this practice doesn’t pay out. 
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See pictograph for details. Presi- 
dents are most likely to resent this 
interference with their private lives, 
but among all types interviewed, half 
or more dislike the practice. 


What Happens to Questionnaires? 


If you send a questionnaire to one 
of these executives you had better 
check and compare the mail returns 
with a control group where you se- 
cure personal interviews, for many 
mail answers will come not from the 
man addressed but from the secre- 
tary (who guesses what the boss 
would answer), or from a department 
head to whom she routes the ques- 
tionnaire without the boss having 
seen it. Chances of this type of 
error are 3 in 10. No attempt was 
made to determine the extent to 
which these executives answered 
questionnaires, but only about 70% 
are even referred to them when they 
are in their Offices, and a still fewer 
number are saved if the boss happens 
to be on a trip. 


When the Boss Goes on a Trip 


The Gould, Brown, and Sumney 
researchers asked the _ secretaries, 
“What happens to your boss’ mail 
when he is on a trip; do you save 


all mail, including circulars and 
questionnaires, until his return, or 
only the most important mail?” 

Only 30% of all such mail js 
saved, and 70% of the secretaries 
answered, “only the most important,” 
Secretaries of presidents are the 
most ruthless in throwing out mate- 
rial received while the employer js 
away. 


First or Third Class Mail? 


While quality was stressed in re- 
sponses about the disposition of 
booklets and brochures, the secretaries 
seem to pay little attention to 
whether or not sales promotion ma- 
terial comes by first class or third 
class mail. 

“No distinction,” say the secre- 
taries of: 

87% of the presidents of national 

advertisers 

93% of the vice-presidents of na- 

tional advertisers 

81% of the general managers of 

national advertisers 

83% of the sales managers of na- 

tional advertisers 

77% of the presidents of advertis- 

ing agencies 

83% of the vice-presidents of ad- 

vertising agencies. 


Polished Persuasion: 


How does your voice sound when you 


are going through your sales talk? To find out for themselves, 
students of the salesmanship class for ex-servicemen at Vocational 
high school, Minneapolis, are recording their talks—for playback 
and criticism. Paul A. Miller (left) gets a few pointers here from 
Edmund L. Anderson (center), instructor, while Donald C. Mueller 
takes it all down on a recorder. Students attend classes once each 
week for six months. Their instructors are sales executives of Minne- 
apolis concerns. 


— 
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WHEN RESULTS ARE VITAL. .: 


Get Direct Action 
) with DIRECT MAIL 


There’s something mighty satisfying and dependable about pumping 
advertising directly into the most logical markets. Direct mail does 
this and gets traceable results that earn a profit. Believing that busi- 
ness wants ever better printing for greater sales and better business 
protection, Champion through half a century has led the paper in- 
dustry in producing fine papers and developing new ones. This is a 


line of quality papers for direct mail and other literature, and includes 


fine package wrap, papeterie and specials. Champion helps your sales! 


THE Chamapne Tipon AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA +» SAN FRANCISCO 


How to Get an Idea 


THREE'’S AN IDEA: R. J. McAndrews (left) frisks his former bosses, C. P. Hammond 
(center), director of advertising, NBC; and F. A. Berend, Western Network, NBC, for ideas. 


As told to James H. Collins by ROBERT J. McANDREWS, 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Specifically, we're speaking of selling and promotion ideas. 
They don't just come as a matter of inspiration. Most of us 
have to dig for them—and there is a technique for doing it. 
Let Bob McAndrews tell you how he feeds the idea kitty in 
the radio business—and then see if you can steal his system. 


That radio devours program ideas, 
everybody has heard. Not so many 
know that it has an equally glutton- 
ous appetite for sales ideas. 

Where to find the daily supply is 
somebody's worry. Perhaps some 
of the devices we use to capture sales 
ideas can be adapted to your business. 

You'll protest that radio is “show 
business,” and its promotion ideas too 
flashy, too undignified for you. Well, 
your customers listen to programs. 
One idea, turned around a little, or 
maybe turned completely inside out, 
might sell your groceries, or factory 
equipment. Even purchasing agents 
listen to radio programs. 

Right now, outside my Hollywood 
office, people from a radio network 
are building a “Mile of Dimes,” put- 
ting their dimes on a moving belt, 
guarded by cops, the goal, 89,760 
dimes, for the nationwide polio drive. 

A piece of old-time press agentry? 
But the old-time press agent knew 
what would interest people. Once, the 
“March of Dimes” was a fresh piece 
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of press agentry. Now it is rather 
familiar. So why not march dimes in 
a new game that people can play at? 

Earmark the dimes for some other 
worthy cause, set up the game in some 
other way, and people might play it 
for you, creating store traffic, or send- 
ing in box tops... . 

There is a persistent notion that 
ideas come in flashes of inspiration; 
to some persons, perhaps. 

Inspiration would have to be geni- 
us to keep us supplied with good pro- 
motion angles, and so we have devised 
several methods for capturing ideas, 
upon which there are no patents or 
copyrights. If you can adapt them to 
your requirements, they will undoubt- 
edly produce for you. 

The “lone wolf” technique is one 
steady producer. Then, we have the 
“two-man conference” technique. And 
the “grand huddle.” 

The lone-wolf system is worked by 
one person. I came to this work after 
radio experience as announcer, con- 
tinuity writer, program producer, and 


press agent—discovered that we had 
to have a steady stream of sales and 
promotion ideas, and that I was ex- 
pected to produce them. Hence the 
system. It is simply an organized 
search for ideas, a dragnet, capturing 
them from the printed page, the office 
visitor, the fellow who is just passing 
through Hollywood. For the unceas- 
ing daily grist, it is our mainstay. 

The two-man conference is the lone 
wolf paying for the lunch, and 
frisking the guest for ideas that he 
may not know he is carrying around, 
It produces fewer and better ideas, 
and the guest often discovers that he 
should have thought of them before, 
and be using them in his own business, 

The grand huddle is a larger con- 
ference, called infrequently, to de- 
velop ideas closely fitted to a given 
sales problem. For example, we have 
a new show, or an old show is being 
changed, or may need monkey glands. 
So everybody concerned with sales 
ideas for that particular show is called 
in for a session. Generally there is a 
lunch—food helps in hunting ideas. 

Good sales ideas are constantly 
being printed. What periodicals are 
most likely to publish good ideas for 
you? How many.can you read? 

Our list begins with the periodicals 
of our own business, those publica- 
tions devoted to advertising, selling, 
merchandising, public relations. Also, 
some newspapers and magazines. Cer- 
tain magazines pay a good deal of at- 
tention to business—examples, Time, 
Fortune, Newsweek, The United 
States News. 

We find that a list of 25 publica- 
tions is not too large for one idea 
hunter to cope with, after he has ac- 
quired experience. To start, that 
would be formidable. But after a 
while, you learn which periodicals are 
likely to carry ideas for you, and 
even which pages. You learn to scan, 
find what you want, skip the rest. 

This is definitely home work. 
There are too many distractions in 
the office for reading, so you take a 
bunch of periodicals home, and in an 
hour, go through five or six, culling 
snippets with maybe a possible small 
idea, up to whole articles, and series 
of articles. Jotting down the im- 
portance of each item, you develop 
your own filing system, classing for 
your own needs—what you personally 
see in a given idea when you read it 
is the key to the use you will make of 
it. Another fellow would use that 
item in an entirely different way, and 
so filing is an intensely personal affair. 
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We're working hard to give you more and better 
telephone service than ever before. 


In the last year, we have added 54,000 telephone 
operators; also 26,000 service representatives, secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, typists and manufacturing 
employees. 


These are just the figures for women. We have also 
increased our employees by 70,000 men — most of them 
war veterans. 


Yet in spite of record figures on employment, manu- 
facturing and installations, we are greatly concerned that 
there are still more than 2,000,000 people waiting for 
telephone service and many who are not getting the kind 
of service they want. 


We want you to know that we are doing our level 
best to catch up with every telephone need of everybody 
— everywhere. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“No April fool- 
in’. Most of us 
listen to WOC 
most of the 
time.” 


CHICAGO @ 


QUAD.CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
3s 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, EAST MOLINE 


Since 1942, Hooper surveys have 
shown that only WOC delivers 
the Quad-Cities . . . the largest 
metropolitan area between Chi- 
cago and Omaha, and between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. It's 
the 40th retail market in the na- 
tion, with approximately 218,000 
population. 


5,000 Watts, 1420 Ke. 
Basic NBC Affiliate 


B. J. Palmer, President 


SIX TYPICAL IDEAS 


Distributed by NBC Western Network Recently 
to Affiliated Stations 


1. After 10:15 P. M. western listening falls off. Electric 
utility companies would sell more "juice" if listening was 
increased. They might promote that in mailing bills. They 
might be customers for such radio time. 


2. Radio stations can "showcase" salable shows. Set aside 
a weekly or monthly “program preview period" to air the 
show after personal and media selling to possible sponsors. 
Follow with ratings, audience response. 


3. Use a “plug” on one show to sell another. Mystery 
fans tuned in to one, are good prospects for a similar show. 
List all shows of a type for direct mail cards, envelope 
fillers, lobby give-aways, book marks for libraries. And stars 
of one show can appear on another to promote it. 


4. At one NBC station stenographers write a "program- 
of-the-week" in red on all letters. Stations have many in- 
expensive promotion media of this kind—postage-meters, 
backs of envelopes, lobbies, building and transmitter fronts, 
rented studios and auditoriums. 


5. Twelve-second "cross-plugs" by performers from one 
program appearing on another are very successful station- 
break promotions. Especially the less sensational shows, like 
news commentaries. Sometimes the idea is extended to in- 
clude talent product testimonials. 


6. News and commentary programs lack talent glamor, 
so promote them with printed schedules of all such features, 
maybe in easel form for the top of a radio; show the time 
in world's major cities while the show is on the air; take 
newscasts to newspaper city rooms; outlying towns; book 
newscasters at clubs, schools; pipe news to lunch clubs, busy 
corners, radio stores, lobbies. 


Bury! Lottridge, Manager 


WUE 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
National Representatives: 
FREE & PETERS, Inc. 


Your list of periodicals can be ro- 


| tated. When the subscription to a 
| given publication expires, appraise its 


idea productivity the past year, and 
if it has not been good, subscribe to 
some other. Also, productive period- 
icals can be dropped for a year, and 
replaced by others that promise to be 
as productive, or which open up some 
different field. Your company might 
expand into the super-market trade, 
and then you would begin reading its 
excellent publications. 

The lone-wolf method includes 


quizzing people for ideas. Make it a 
rule to see all office visitors, including 
job hunters. Let them talk, ask them 
what they think of your company, 
your industry. They have the out- 
side angle, are often refreshingly 
frank, and a criticism may be just a 
good idea in a negative form, a hint 
to change the way you are doing 
something. You may have no job for 
the job hunter, but you might be able 
to give him a good tip. 

Going out with salesmen is another 
way of lone-wolfing ideas. You get 
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them from him, and from his cus- 
tomers. This is travel, and lone-wolf 
hunting ideas will keep circulating. 
No matter how busy we are here, or 
what the state of the budget, we al- 
ways find time for travel, whether 
to nearby towns, or distant places. 
Going places, visiting radio stations, 
and merchants, talking with people 
as you find them, disclose ideas, and 
also sharpen your edge for them. 


"How About Lunch?" 


Radio is for people. The more con- 
tacts you make with people, the closer 
you will be to radio. And substitute 
your own business; it will probably 
fit snugly. 

Ideas for promoting our programs 
are generally ways of interesting more 
people in radio, along these lines: 

Dropping a postcard to all Smiths 
in town, telling them that their 
Cousin Bob’s early morning record 
program is something they can be 
proud of. 

Encouraging radio listener depart- 
ments in school, labor and other local 
periodicals, by furnishing readable 
material and interesting pictures. 

Ideas for merchandising in local 
retail stores the products being adver- 
tised in radio programs. 

The two-man conference can be 
adapted, but is peculiarly Hollywood. 
Somebody is always passing through, 
radio executives, agency men, writers, 
producers, plain visitors who want to 
see what the nutty place looks like. 

“How about lunch—today? To- 
morrow, then?” 

Sounds like a sort of third degree, 
buying the lunch to quiz the guest for 
ideas, but generally he gets ideas, too. 
Talk about their trip, their town, 
answer questions about Hollywood. 
With a keen edge for ideas, you get 
good ones, and criticism of ideas un- 
der consideration. 


WHY ADVERTISING? 


“Advertising and _ sales 
promotion are to distribution 
what mass production meth- 
ods are to manufacturing. 
They use mechanized meth- 
ods—magazines, newspapers, 
radio, outdoor advertising, 
direct mail and other media 
—to multiply sales messages, 
thus enabling distributors to 
reach thousands and millions 
of potential customers.” 


—L. W. Trestor, General 
Outdoor Advertising 
Co. 
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The grand huddle is a special 
event, held when a new show is ready 
for promotion, or a major change is 
to be made in an old show—also if 
a program is slipping. 

Let’s illustrate with the new show. 
It has been on sustaining for weeks, 
and now the formula is settled, the 
program is being shifted to an after- 
noon hour, it is ready to be built up 
for a sponsor, and the key people are 
gathered, usually at lunch, with a 
stenographer to take down everything 
said. 

There will be the network promo- 
tion and publicity managers, the ad- 
vertising agency’s radio manager, the 


account executive, the “packager”’ 
if the original idea was brought in 
from outside (He owns the idea and 
the show, as Dan Golenpaul owns 
“Information Please.”), the program 
producer, the star (if it is that kind 
of show), the writer, perhaps the 
star’s own free lance publicity man. 

If you have a little perspective on 
things, it is interesting to reflect that 
none of these specialists were known 
a few years ago, and would have to be 
explained to your Dad. Now they are 
here, and each talks from his angle, 
and the purpose of the huddle is to 
develop ideas that will promote that 
new show audience-wise. 


Four different surveys report 
Wichita is one of the few 
bright spots in the country. 
Wichita seems to always be 
on the high side of things. 
Retail sales index is 358.6, 
employment is 274.8, and 
buying enthusiasm is ata 


fever pitch. 


Every advertiser needs a 
“Bright Spot” to spend adver- 
tising dollars and Wichita has 
proved again and again that 
advertising pays big divi- 
dends, especially when it 
comes over KFH, that Selling 
Station for the Southwest. 


THAT SOLID SECTION OF 
KANSAS’ RICHEST MARKET 


WICHITA IS A HOOPERATED CITY 


\jorsaoma | ? | 


WICHITA 


5000 WATTS DAY AND 


NIGHT CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 
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We find that there is an atmosphere 
in which ideas sprout. Relaxation is 
necessary, and promoted by lunch. 
Participants should feel that, while 
everything is taken down, all sug- 
gestions are tentative, to be weighed 
later. 

“Fool” ideas are welcome, because 
many good ones appear “balmy” 
when first sprung, and the purpose is 
to encourage the stream-of-conscious- 
ness, or dream faculty, or whatever 
it is, that spawns ideas. 

The spirit of criticism must be 
avoided. It will crop up when some- 
body says, “I see objections to that 
. . .’ You have appointed an unob- 
trusive master of ceremonies, and 
there he cuts in with, “We will have 
to check that—Miss Steno, just make 
a note when you write it out,” and 
goes on to the next suggestion. 


The argument as to whether ideas 
come by inspiration, or can be dug 
out by determined spade work, has 
never been settled one way or the 
other. We are inclined to think that 
you get them both ways, and this was 
borne out by an interesting survey 
made some years ago. 

Scientific men generally maintain 
that problems are worked out step by 
step, with determined hard thinking, 
devoid of inspiration. This survey 
asked whether their problems were 
ever solved by hunches. Did the sci- 
entist ever wake up in the morning 
and find his solution, where the night 
before he had been in the dark? 

As I remember, better than two in 
three scientists answered that they 
did get solutions by hunches, and the 
survey developed a pretty good meth- 
od for developing ideas. Scientific 


DIRECT SALES 
IN THE HOSPITAL MARKET 


The 49th annual convention of the American Hospital Association 
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will be held in the Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, starting 
Monday, September 22. At the Philadelphia meeting in 1946 there 
were a total of 228 commercial exhibitors and a registered hos- 
pital attendance of 6611 from countries. 


The American Hospital Association is a non-profit, standardizing, 
fact-finding and educational organization founded in 1898, whose 
membership comprises over 70 per cent by number and 85 per 
cent by bed capacity of all hospitals whether controlled by gov- 
ernmental units or religious and community non-profit groups. It is 
also the sponsoring, approval and coordinating agency for the 
Blue Cross plans which now assure adequate hospital care to 
26,000,000 Americans and Canadians. 


Exhibitors have an unparalleled opportunity to present their 
merchandise and services to administrators and department heads 
who control an expenditure of nearly $1,000,000,000 annually for 
equipment and supplies. The United States Public Health Service 
presently estimates that the next five years will bring an expansion 
of at least 200,000 beds at a cost of over $2,000,000,000 in the 
nation's hospital system, financed by the community with federal 
aid under the Hill-Burton hospital construction act, passed by the 
last Congress. 


Space charges are from $2.00 to $2.75 per square foot de- 
pending upon the location within the exhibit area. We will secure 
adequate hotel housing for exhibitors’ representatives. 


Assignment of space will not be made until April 1. For space 
reservation or further information address 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. +» PHONE, WHITEHALL 4350 


hunches come nearly always after 
prolonged study of the problem, and 
getting all the factors. Then the sub- 
conscious, or whatever it is, steps in 
and reveals the answer. 

Moral: If you devote # good deal 
of time to thinking about ideas, and 
become receptive, hunch will probably 
lend a hand right along. At least, that 
has been my own personal experience. 

We seek ideas of three different 
types—and this may help you adapt 
our methods to other business: 

First, we want ideas to help sell 
programs and radio time tu sponsors. 
For that we do market research, and 
study listener habits. New ways of 
measuring markets, such as those in 
Arthur Hurd’s articles on media 
selection,* recently published in SALeEs 
MANAGEMENT, are right on the 
wave-length here. 

Second, we need ideas tor those 
who sell programs and keep present 
sponsors sold. A smart new way of 
merchandising the show to jobbers 
and retailers can be used by salesmen, 
also market data, and Hooperatings. 
The sponsor may feel that his pro- 
gram is not as widely listened to as it 
used to be, say during the war. 
Hooperatings dispel that notion. 

Third, we need listener promotion 
ideas, to be used by stations. 

These three divisions of our busi- 
ness correspond to (1) anybody's 
market survey; (2) selling the prod- 
uct; (3) servicing the preduct after 
the consumer has purchased. 


How to Send Ideas 


Promotion ideas for salesmen can 
be sent out in mimeographed bul- 
letins, each bulletin carrying an 
average of a dozen suggestions. 

All ideas need careful checking and 
criticism, because some may step on 
sleeping dogs. There is copyright, as 
an example, and union rules, and laws 
governing business rights. We try to 
keep checking and criticism apart 
from idea hunting. They dampen the 
ardor, discourage inspiration. 

Sending out ideas for others to use, 
you get another kind of criticism, be- 
cause some ideas seem to you ex- 
cellent, but will not be used, while 
others are carried out by many of 
your “customers.” When you check 
up with them, you find that this idea, 
which you thought so clever, involved 
too much work—nobody to do it, and 
another cost too much money. . . - 

So, by experience, you learn how 
to pull the more aeriform ideas to 
earth and make them practical. 


*“How to Increase Sales Through Bet- 
ter Media Selection,” SM, Nov. 20, Dec. 
1, and Dec. 15, 1946. 
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Lord & Taylor 
knows the answer ? 
in selling to 


New York women 


Lord & Taylor selects The New York Times to 

tell to New York women. In 1946, Lord & Taylor 

spent more money and used more space in 

; The New York Times than in any other newspaper. 
One store’s decision? No. The New York Times 

was first in 1946 in the Manhattan department 


' store classification in both dollar advertising 


expenditures and total advertising linage. 


Manhattan department stores know how to sell 
New York. They’ve spent fortunes in acquiring 
k space-buying experience. Follow their newspaper choice. 


d Place The Times first on your advertising schedules. 


: The New Pork Cimes 


“all the news that’s fit to print” 


DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


Captions read counter clockwise: 


VIDEORAMA: Available in custom-built cabinets of 
Modern bleached walnut or Georgian natural walni 
Stewart-Warner set covers all 13 video bands, can bs 
anywhere within range of television broadcasting {a 


GEORGIAN CARNATION: Prince Matchabelli's creat 
Mother's Day is a spicy fragrance of fresh carnation. Pa 
in shiny pink paper, it is tied with filmy ribbon and a 
with a carnation. Obtainable in perfume, cologne or 


SUNKIST JUICIT: Designed for quick and thorough jii 
traction, this Handyhot Model BM-19 has a_ baked 
enamel finish. The chrome trim offers maximum pro 
against deterioration from acids and atmospheric cond 


TREASURE CHEST: Sentinel Radio Corp., Evanston, | 
troduces a tiny radio measuring four inches in heighi 
inches in depth and eight inches wide. Available in tv 
cabinets, it has five tubes, operates on AC, DC andd 


TOY MOTOR BOAT: This realistic aluminum toy mots 
manufactured by Reeves Products, is powered by a tinyé 
outboard motor which drives the boat sieadily for hous 
output of two flashlight batteries. Operation is safe ards 


aS lu, ee, 


If you're see-sawing at your 
packaging conference 


i 


HERE’S THE WAY 
TO GET A nn 
BALANCE 


5 creati 
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C andi Sparkling transparency for maximum sales ap- 


peal . . . chemically tailored moistureproof protec- 
wil _ for gt anpetagncen z eres — - ; A at 
Ow cost. en you consider that Du Pont Cello- a & 
y atin = phane gives you all these advantages, you can see piGHT BALANCE Wity 
for hour that it offers the right balance for a package. You STRIKE T 
safe and! There are over fifty different varieties of Du Pont 
transparent films (Cellophane and cellulose acetate 
films) produced to meet the requirements of a wide ul ont 


variety of products. 


Today the supply of Cellophane is limited, but 
we hope the day will soon come when con- e O ane 
verters and ourselves can meet all demands. Mean- 


While, we will be glad to discuss 


your packaging problems. E. I. Sh : 

ows what it Protects—at Low Cost 
duPont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ieee we 
pellophane Division, Wilming- BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
on 98, Delaware. REG. Us. aT OFF. .«- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Robins Shakeout 
Taps New 
Industrial Market 


Based on an interview with A. E. CONOVER, 


Sales Manager, Robins Conveyors, Hewitt-Robins Inc. 


Ever see a dog grab a cat by the 
scruff of the neck, shake her violently 
—and put her down unhurt? That’s 
what the Robins car shakeout does to 
a 70-ton railroad hopper-bottom car. 

This is the shakeout which Robins 
Conveyors Division, Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., starting from 
scratch less than two years ago, has 
developed into a sizable business. 

What’s a car shakeout? Let A. E. 
Conover, sales manager, Robins Con- 
veyors Division, explain. “It’s simply 
a rapping device placed on the top 
of a_ steel. hopper-bottom car—the 
kind loaded with coal, iron ore, or 
gravel—which shakes the car more 
than 1,000 times a minute so that 
packed material will loosen and fall 
through the open doors in the car 
bottom. 

“To the uninitiated, it might seem 
like a simple matter to unload a car 
carrying 50 to 70 tons of loose mate- 
rial. You just open the bottom door 
and force of gravity will cause mate- 
rial to drop out. Actually, emptying 
hopper-bottom cars long has been an 
unloaders’ nightmare. In _ transit, 
material packs tightly; it gets wet 
and cakey; in winter it freezes. To 
free material, it has been standard 
practice for husky men to beat on 
the car sides with sledge hammers, 
get on top of loaded cars and hack 
away with picks, build fires under 
cars, or even to set off small dyna- 
mite charges. The car shakeout will 
unload a car-‘broom-clean’-in as little 
as 90 seconds with only two men, 
one to open the hopper doors, and 
the other to push the electric button 
to start the shakeout. Contrast this 
with an hour or more and a crew of 
men to unload a single car by hand.” 
How do railroads feel about having 
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1 MAY NOT SEEM TO 6&—But every time you use any 
monve! toot to unload hopper cers it costs you 
money! | costs you time! I costs you production’ Yes 

© shavel or ony similor menval tool is @ luxury 
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8UT WHEN ROBINS CAR SHAKEOUTS 
ARE PUT TO WORK-— 


y do sour job cheaper exampl 
io ihe werk of x & more 
instaltlatio 


y do your job faster. Packed 
minut ot 


CAR SHAKEOUTS 


“Job-Engineered” to solve your problem 


CHEAPER... FASTER... BETTER 
Robins Conveyors Division, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated——Passaic, New Jersey 


PROMOTING A $7,500 PRODUCT: Full page advertisements (above) via Ross Roy, Inc. 
take the story of Hewitt-Robins’ railroad car shakeout (top photo) to plant men and 
executives through business papers and news weeklies. They challenge the commonplace. 


their cars hammered 1,000 times a 
minute? They like it. The Robins 
car shakeout pounds from a height 
of only one-quarter inch. From the 
railroad’s perspective, another point 
in favor of the Robins car shakeout 
is its ability to unload fast. Right 
now, a fast unloading enables ship- 
pers to make a fast turn-around at a 
time when freight cars are just 


about as “scarce as hen’s teeth.” 

For years large users of bulk mate- 
rials have cast about for a_ better 
solution. All this added up to 4 
ready-made market for a device which 
would do the job—but years of test- 
ing and rejecting ideas had made 
would-be buyers a pretty skeptical 
lot. That’s why Robins, in a sense, 
threw away the book when it de- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


veloped, and began to market the 
car shakeout. 

Robins knew that the people it 
must sell are engineers from 
Missouri—they’ve got to be shown. 
So Robins had no alternative. Its first 
model had to be full size so it could 
be tested on actual cars of coal; 
usually, you build a model to scale 
first and work out the bugs. The first 
machine worked perfectly. But the 
proof of the pudding is not a test in 
your own factory yard, so Robins ac- 
cepted the friendly challenge of The 
Carbon Fuel Co., Marmet, W. Va., 
which made this offer: “If the car 
shakeout works, we'll buy it; if it 
doesn’t, we'll pay the freight from 
Passaic, and you'll have had some 
on-the-job experience with your idea.” 
What started out to be mainly an 


A DEMONSTRATION before keenly inter- 
ested, but "show me" buyers is a key part 
of sales strategy for Hewitt-Robins' shakeout. 


engineering test became a key demon- 
stration—and the “demonstrator” is 
still selling car shakeouts for Robins. 
At Carbon Fuel, engineers not only 
tested the machine themselves, but 
they invited their friends to see this 
new gimmick which was solving a 
problem grizzly with age. Carbon 
Fuel is still inviting skeptics to watch. 
While taking the first car shakeout 
to Carbon Fuel, Robins stopped off 
in Pittsburgh to see how it would 
unload limestone and iron ore in ad- 
dition to coke. It worked. One pros- 
pect wanted to buy it on the spot. 
The instant success of these 
demonstrations—actually engineering 
tests—pointed to a likely sales pat- 
tern: Show the car shakeout on test 
in numerous key cities unloading all 
types of material, send publicity mate- 
tial to business papers in all types of 
industries (not just coal), launch an 
advertising campaign using publica- 
tions and direct mail, and follow up 
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by personal sales calls. Robins had to 
step fast because word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising had brought in a flood of 
inquiries even before the company had 
decided upon a trade name for its 
new idea. (There’s still no trade 
name—the word shakeout is a gen- 
eric term borrowed from the foundry 
trade). 

These inquiries showed that the 
Robins idea had acceptance, but 
would-be buyers still wanted to be 
shown. “I know it works on this 
kind of material,” they would hedge, 
“but the material I unload is differ- 
ent because. . . .” That’s why 
Robins introduced the 30-day free 
offer. Robins, in effect, says, “If it 
works, keep it; if it doesn’t, ship it 
back.” None has come back. This 
kind of guarantee is implicit in the 
sale of any heavy machinery, but to 
put it in the sales contract makes it 
a sporting offer. 

When Robins began to develop the 
car shakeout, it knew that concerns 
unloading 10 cars or more daily of 
coal would make a primary market. 
Sales have proved the logic of select- 
ing this market. But inquiries began 
to come in from handlers of ores of 
various types, phosphate, sand, cin- 
ders, slag, and a wide range of other 
bulk materials. These inquiries were 
an eye-opener to the size and variety 
of the potential market. 


The First "Push" 


When Robins was sure the car 
shakeout would be accepted, the com- 
pany needed to know how mam 
orders it could expect within a year, 
so it could set up some kind of pro- 
duction schedule and determine a 
sales price. The first step in stimu- 
lating inquiries was to send publicity 
photographs and a description of the 
machine and its operation to business 
papers in all fields handling materials 
by the carload. As quickly as possible, 
full page advertisements via Ross 
Roy, Inc., Detroit, took the car 
shakeout story to readers of business 
papers and news weeklies. Robins 
was seeking men who recognized the 
economy of faster unloading. Adver- 
tisements brought inquiries from top 
executives, plant engineers, and even 
common labor coal passers. Some of 
these men had authority to buy, or to 
recommend purchase. Others who 
didn’t—like the coal passers—could 
call the car shakeout to the attention 
of men who have authority. 

It usually requires personal selling 
to market a $7,500 piece of equip- 
ment. You don’t normally buy a car 
shakeout from a catalogue, or even 
from a piece of direct mail literature. 
But inquiries became so numerous that 


carry that bottle 
SAFELY! 


ina 


VENUS 


TTLE 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
a dozen times over 
in protecting luggage / 
and saved cleaning 
bills. This smart 
looking suede-like, 
heavily-padded, 

highly absorbent, 
zipper-closured 

Venus Bottle Guard 
absorbs the shock 

of careless handling 

of luggage ... travels 
your liquor safely. 
Makes a luxurious 

and neat carrying 
case... lasts a life-time. 
Quart, pint, and 4 pint 
sizes, $3, 2.50, 2.25 

... Luggage Tan, Rich 
Green and Maroon. 


For Group Purchases 


Venus Bottle Guard 
makes a wonderful 
way to enhance a 

gift at sales meetings, 
dinners, etc. Write fer 
quantity information 
also for and prices. 


perfumes Department SM-4 
VENUS CORP. 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, W. Y. 


in 
Readership 


NUMERICALLY 
BECAUSE OF 
ACCEPTED 
EDITORIAL 
CONTENTS 


Building 
SUPPLY NEWS 


Letter gadgets keep those letters out of 
the waste basket and pay for themselves 
many times. These are attention-getters 
which triple the pulling power of letters 
or circulars when properly used. Send for 
circular and price list illustrating many 


of them. 
A. Mitchell 
Room 728, I11 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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ON OBSCURE DEALERDOM 


ACTIVITIES 


SL | eee. 


ACB Research Service furnishes pertinent current 
facts to work with in both national and local newspaper advertising 


Do you know exactly the extent and manner in 
which your dealers advertise your products to 
their homefolks in the local newspapers? 


This dealer tie-in advertising is often the make- 
or-break for important national schedules . . . 
its presence or absence often indicates a dealer’s 
potential . . . yet appearing at uncertain inter- 
vals in any of the 1,738 daily newspapers pub- 
lished, it is practically impossible to get a coher- 
ent picture of it except by ACB Research Re- 
ports. You can likewise keep informed on what 
your competitors’ dealers are doing. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily 
newspaper published. Your advertising agency 
knows ACB especially as the official distributor 
of advertising tear sheets. Several hundred 
manufacturers, advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers use its research service to keep them- 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Re- 
ports; Specified Tearsheets; Advertis- 
ing Allowance; Schedule Listings; Mat 
Analysis; etc. Gives details of cost, 
coverage, list of users. 


CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark Street 


selves fully informed about fields in which they 
are engaged, or expect to be engaged. 


These services are surprisingly moderate in 
cost, even though they are made to order for 
each subscriber. They are valuable in many 
ways to merchandisers who want a prompt 
accurate picture of dealer advertising activities. 


TYPICAL ACB RESEARCH SERVICES 


Dealer Tie-In Reports. Checks dealer co-operation on your 
brand and/or your competitor’s brand. 


Tear Sheet Service. Full tear sheets supplied on competitive 
national; or your own or competitive dealer advertising. 


Schedule Listings. Daily review of any new schedules or in- 
sertions appearing in daily newspapers. 


Unduplicated Copy Service. Gives you as they appear, new 
copy themes—new products—uses—new ideas for manu- 
facture; advertising; selling. 


SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St- 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


the Robins staff could not immedi- 
ately see each interested prospect in 
person. 

So Robins assembled a direct mail 
kit consisting of a cover letter; an 
eight-page letter-size folder citing 
briet case histories; a letter-size fly 
sheet reproducing two newspaper 
clippings, and a list of installations. 
The newspaper clippings reported an 
old story to unloaders. It’s how two 
men were injured by being swept 
down with the coal as they were 
poking on top of the load. 

This kit was mailed to each per- 
son making an inquiry about the 
ar shakeout. Its chief purpose was 
to maintain a prospect’s interest until 
a Robins salesman could make a per- 
sonal call. Yet, this. kit alone has 
sold more than one machine. 

Along with publication advertis- 
ing, direct mail is being used heav' 
to do a primary job of stimulating 
inquiries. Lists are compiled from a 
collection of catalogues for the coal, 
aggregates, minerals, utilities, chem- 
ical, and many other industries. 
Direct mail consists of the same kit 
as used for publication advertising 
follow-ups, with the exception of a 
new cover letter. 

To handle car 


shakeout sales, 


Robins teporarily rearranged its 
sales organization. Ordinarily, Robins 
district managers and their salesmen 
sell the entire Robins line—some 25 
major heavy equipment items. To 
cope with the flood of inquiries and 
orders, Robins assigned five salesmen 
to the job of dealing with car shake- 
out prospects only. With more than 
100 machines already in operation in 
24 states, one in Canada and one in 
Peru, and the shakeout idea well ac- 
cepted, less time is now required on 
each sale. Accordingly, Robins sales- 
men are now back selling the entire 
line, although special emphasis is still 
being put on following up car shake- 
out prospects. 

Theoretically, the Robins car 
shakeout’s introductory period is 
about over. Business magazines, news 
weeklies, and direct mail, plus per- 
sonal calls, have brought the Robins 
shakeout story before every company 
which conceivably could be a pros- 
pect. “You might imagine,” Mr. 
Conover points out, “that everyone 
in the country who could’ use a car 
shakeout would know about it by this 
time, but every day we find new 
people who are hearing about it. 
That’s why we know our sales and 
advertising job is never done.” 


DAZEY 


on “sa AL 9 Dey, 


SMALL SPACE DISPLAY: 


This is the new counter 


tks 


display stand 


which solves the problem of displaying and demonstrating the entire 


line of Dazey kitchen helps in small space. 


This new display holds 


seven appliances and occupies only 20 inches of counter space. The 
Dazey Corp., St. Louis, has placed each of the seven items so that 


] 


a salesman or customer can demonstrate each one himself. 


Dazey studies show that hardware and appliance dealers insist 


on display units which occupy small space, 


yet permit product 


demonstration, and enable salesmen to complete a sale with a mini- 


mum amount of time. 
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OLD 


Always Have a New Market 


THINGS 


.And complete news of antiques and 
the thriving antique business in Dallas is 
covered in a regular department of The 
Dallas Times Herald. 


The Dallas Times Herald has the greotest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in the prosperous 
twenty-county Dallas ABC Morket, 


THE DALLAS 
TIMES HERALD 


Dallas’ Greatest ‘Newspaper 


Represented by 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


BUFFALO COURIER. § 


ee letra 


“WE count ona 


quick sell-out of the 


specialty items we 


advertise in Courier- 


ROTOGRAVURE BUILDS SALES 
in the 


Belov OO 


(ov Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


National Representatives: 


OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO. 
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Is this a perfect circle? 


Your eyes may tell you differently, but it is a perfect circle—dramatic proof that 
a quick glance isn't always reliable. 


Nor can a quick glance at the ABC notation, "484,978 Net Paid Daily*" reveal 
this important fact: More than 96 of every 100 Chicago TIMES families live 
in Chicago and suburbs, close to your big metropolitan retail outlets. And 


it is axiomatic that retail sales volume is built by readers who not only see your 
ad, but who can act upon it conveniently. 


For proper perspective in scheduling your Chicago newspaper advertising, re- 
member: 


@ The Chicago TIMES, with the highest proportion of city and suburban 
circulation of any Chicago newspaper, and the largest city circulation 


in the Chicago evening field, goes home each evening to approximately 
a half-million representative families. 


@ You can reach this alert, responsive readership through The TIMES at one 
of the nation's lowest milline rates for evening newspapers. 


To sell them in Chicago, tell them in 


“From ABC Publishers’ Statement averages ] D we | ) => ! TME Soe, 
for six months ending Sept. 30, 1946. 


CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS 


HIGHLIGHTS UF 1946’s FOOD BUSINESS 


Total dollar volume of fo radmin n 1946 hit a new high of about 


\ 
$24 billion, with most of the ase over the previous year coming Sy 
from hi ve! r prices. 1945 7 y 1 


TOTAL BUSINESS PERCENT GAIN OVER 1945 


sap a m 3 
667. ae 


INDEPENDENTS CHAINS 


PERCENT INDEPENDENTS Busin 
COMPLETELY SELF-SERVICE part onda peal aeiineeiidia as follows: 


SERVICE 


1942 1945. — 


SALES PER FULL-TIME EMPLOYEE SELF-SERVICE STORES 


SE | me 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
DOLLARS and IDEAS? 


You have a dollar You have an idea 


thave a dollar, l have an idea — 


¥ j e ~ wa p. 


Now you have my dollar 
And | have yours 


fe've just whore we started That's the difference 


We swap. 
Now you have two ideas 
And | have two 


And that is why HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
magazine built its editorial policy around this 
single fundamental principle 25 years ago. 


We lay no claim to being the first to adopt 
this idea—exchange publishing practice in 
the business press. Other publishers have 
used it. And with marked success. 


It is a sound principle. It can be applied to 
any business—particularly to a management 
type magazine such as HOTEL MANAGE. 
MENT. 


February, 1922, saw the first magazine to 


MANAGEMENT 


NEW YORK 


bring the “know how" editorial slant to the 
hotel publishing field. It was HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


Then, as now, it has been edited with one 
aim—to increase the usefulness of the mag- 
azine to its readers. And to help manufac- 
turers realize a greater return on their ad- 
vertising dollar. 


True, like most businesses, it has had to keep 
itself in tune with the times. This it has done. 
Progressively. And successfully. 


But HOTEL MANAGEMENT'S original “know 
how" editorial basis has never varied. It is 
a sound business logic which is even more 
effective today than it was 25 years ago. 


Smart manufacturers know this. That's why 
they look to a hotel publication to effec- 
tively reach important hotel buyers. 


Most of HOTEL MANAGEMENT'S ideas 


come from hotel men themselves. Plus a large 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK: 71 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


REPRESENTATIVES: Blanc 


hard-Nichols-Osborn, 805 C. & S. National 


Suite 2020, San Francisco 4 


group of highly specialized editorial corre- 
spondents to whom top prices are paid. 


How to increase profits—how to cut costs— 
more efficient ideas in hotel operation—new 
money making methods—hotel employee 
training—how to make equipment last longer. 
This is the information hotel executives want 
month after month in their hotel magazine. 


And it's exactly what HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT brings them. Because, month after 
month for the last 25 years, it has been 
edited and published for the sole purpose of 
helping the hotel operators. 


That's why HOTEL MANAGEMENT has pros- 
pered. It is one reason why it has never 
relinquished since July, 1923, the title of 
“leading hotel publication"—why more key 
hotel executives regularly read it, depend 
on it, are influenced by it—and why more 
leading manufacturers use this hote/ pub- 
lication to effectively reach the hotel! market. 


AHRENS PUBLICATIONS 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT ®° 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
TRAVEL AMERICA 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: 333 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Bank 
Culif.; Blanchard-Nicho 


Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; Ble 
448 South Hill 


ynchard 


Nichols, Russ BI8g-, 
f 


St., Los Angeles, Co 
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FOOD BUYING— 
City vs. Farm Homes 


Representative families in cities and on farms kept 
accurate records of their purchases of food pro- 
ducts. Monthly averages indicate that farm families, 
larger in size, are bigger purchasers of packaged 
food products, smaller buyers of bulk (milk, eggs, 
meat, fresh vegetables) foods. City families buy 
$25.86 of these fresh foods as against $5.85 for 
farm families, but in the classifications below the 
score is $23.37 for city families and $25.14 for 
farm families. 


Cereal and products 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales MANAGEMENT 


4-15-47 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 


Brand Consciousness 
of TEEN-AGERS 


Teen-age girls (13 to 19) can name offhand nearly 


as many brand names of food products as their 


mothers, according to a survey made for Seventeen 


magazine by the Opinion Research Corporation. 
When asked “how many brands can you name?,” 
the respondents named the following five leaders 


in selected commodities. 


Canned or Jarred Fruits 
Del Monte ee 
Libby 
Dole 


Monarch 


Heinz 


Canned Soups 


Campbell 

Heinz 

Phillips 1 8% 
Libby /, 8% 
Van Camp 1% 


Canned or Jarred Vegetables 
Del Monte” a 
Libby 
Heinz 
Stokely 
Monarch 


Hot Cereals 
Cream of Wheat 
Quaker Oats 
Mother’s Oats 
Ralston 
Wheatena 


Canned and Packaged Meats 
Spam 


Treat 
Prem 


Armour Star 
Swift's 


61% 


~~ 


Lhe Hearst Newspapers h 
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have always 


Smut Peddlin 


EXCERPTS FROM AN EDITORIAL PUBLISHED JUNE 3, 1933 BY 


William Randolph Flearst 


“Sad to say, there has been a certain defi- 
nite degeneracy in the stage of late years. 


“And apparently there has been a cor- 
responding degeneracy in literature. 


“There is a tendency for this degeneracy 
to affect motion pictures, but apparently 
moving pictures have been kept in the main 
on a higher plane of morals than the stage 
or the average book of fiction . . . 


“There may be an element of the public 
which patronizes prurience and vulgarity, 
but the screen should appeal to the better 
element of the public and endeavor by the 
constant presentation of pictures of high 
quality and character and equally high 
entertainment value to educate the lower 
element of the public out of its debased 
tastes... 


“Of course the box office must be con- 
sidered by managers and producers who 
are in business for material success and for 
dividends, but careful analysis of box-office 
receipts shows that many of the highest 


quality pictures with the noblest themes 
have been the best money makers. 


“é 


. . . Moving pictures as a whole have 
reached such a position of dignity and im- 
portance in the community that the better 
producers should, and do, recognize this 
dignity and importance, and appreciate the 
obligation to society that this situation 
implies and imposes.” 


QR AF at 


Since these words were written fourteen 
years ago, the screen has repeatedly proved 
that Hollywood does not need to go into the 
gutter to gain at the box office. “The Year- 
ling,” “The Jolson Story,” “Henry V,” 
“Song of the South,” “Sinbad the Sailor” 
and “Courage of Lassie” are recent cases in 
point. The Hearst Newspapers hope that 
these hits will serve to shame and educate 
those few producers who still detour around 
decency and good taste in producing and 
promoting their pictures. 
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OUR RETAIL TRADE AND SERVICES 


in 1947 


POPULATION 
PER STORE 


HOW MUCH WE SPEND (1946) 
PER CAPITA 


GROCERY 


B 320 


EATING AND DRINKING 


B 420 

FILLING STATIONS 

Bi 590 

BARBER AND BEAUTY 
Hi 360 

BUSINESS SERVICES 
BM 1,050 

FOOD, NON-GROCERY 


BE 1130 


APPAREL 

EE 1570 
AUTO REPAIR 
1,580 


DRUGS 


2,100 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
2,500 
HARDWARE AND FARM IMPLEMENTS 
2,700 


AMOUNT 


1 yitiinee Hes 


Food & alcohol $326 


Clothing $123 


DEPT. AND GENERAL MDSE. 
’ BUILDING Se eRIALS are we 
mye: Gas & oil $18 
HOME FURNISHINGS Other non-durables $55 
3,000 
MEATS AND SEA FOOD Furniture & 
4,000 house furnishings $04 
4,500 
— Other durables $23 
4,700 Housing $61 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
oe 5,000 Home maintenance $20 
— Household utilities $24 
RADIO AND APPLIANCES Personal services $21 
Transportation $30 
HOTELS AND LODGINGS Medical care $23 
SHOES Recreation $27 
7,000 : 
MOVIE THEATRES 10,400 “Other services Rul 
ee $900 
PICTOGRAPH BY So 
Sales MANACEMENT Source: Chamber of Commerce of the United States eis 
cg 
4-15-47 ; 
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JOBS ADVERTISING CAN DO === 


A CHECK CHART AND A REMINDER FOR THE BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISER 


fstablish and Protect Your Company’s Standing by: 


Creating and retaining customers good-will 

Tieing in with exhibits and trade shows 

Maintaining sound “public relations” policy 

Dramatizing or emphasizing the trade-mark 

Promoting special services 

Securing use of company’s trade name by fabricators 

Keeping your markets posted on new developments and 
future plans 

Stimulating ‘“‘word-of-mouth advertising” 

Protecting patent rights 

Keeping present customers sold on standing of the house 

Establishing organization as authoritative headquarters (for 
engineering, etc.) 

Discouraging substitution through product identification 

Overcoming possible prejudices against your organization 

Gaining good-will of machine operators 

Establishing the speed and scope of company’s service facil- 
ities 

Countering false or exaggerated rumors 


Develop and Maintain Your Markets by: 


Citing performance tests 

Showing how to make better products 

Cultivating future buyers 

Educating newcomers among your prospects 

Promoting new uses for products 

Overcoming seasonal slumps 

Reaching all of the men who influence the buying 

Promoting better product design 

Teaching ‘“‘value’”’ to those who are not trained buyers 

Offering samples for test purposes 

Providing customers and prospects with helpful information 

Educating your market on your product and its uses 

Selling the services behind a product 

Eliciting inquiries for a catalog or other literature 

Demonstrating the labor-saving qualities of the product 

Giving information about product advantages 

Selling the idea of adopting a process 

Featuring a maintenance service 

Creating new and favorable buying habits 

Maintaining a basic consumer educational job 

Maintaining interest in the product after purchase 

Establishing with the ultimate consumer a recognition of 
accessories or parts, that are sold to manufacturers to 
be built into machines 


Encouraging foresighted buying 
Showing how to make or save money 
Replacing foreign goods no longer imported 


Educating consumers to more limited selections of met 
chandise 


Conducting market tests 

Protecting customers from buying old models 
Assuring intelligent use and understanding of product 
Securing acceptance of substitute product ingredients 
Securing acceptance of simplified products 


Develop and Maintain Your Distribution Outlets by: 


Moving goods that have been sold to distributors 

Building up dealer and agent standing with customers 
Explaining house policies that may affect good will 

Keeping present dealers sold on the standing of. the house 
Establishing jobber as source of supply 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Attracting new distributors 

Holding distributor loyalty 

Helping dealers gain parts and repair business 

Merchandising, advertising and other sales helps to dis- 
tributors and dealers 

Showing buyers where stock is available 

Helping establish new sales outlets 

Attracting desirable dealers and agents 

Building greater and more immediate product acceptance 
by jobbers, dealers, and consumers 

Backing sales arguments with repetition 


Increase the Effectiveness of Personal Selling by: 


Presenting a sales story without competition controversy 

Helping pave the way for price changes 

Helping maintain prices to wholesale and retail outlets 

Paving the way for effective interviews 

Placing repetition element behind sales arguments 

Reaching buyers with a special message 

Reaching buyers geographically out of range 

“Calling” more regularly 

Preparing the way for salesmen by selling the need, type 
and make 

Confirming the salesman’s story with a printed statement 

“Setting-up” the salesman by showing his special qualifica- 
tions for service to the prospects 

Setting a sales story pattern for salesmen exactly the way 
you wish it to reach your prospect 

Attracting highest type of salesmen 

Reaching “‘all’’ of the buying influences 

Keeping contact with the buyer between sales calls 


Reducing “interview time,” increasing enthusiasm of the 
sales force 


Getting inquiries and leads for salesmen 
Reaching buyers who are hard to contact 


Safeguard the Future of Your Company by: 


Testing potential salability of new items or services 

Opening new markets 

Procuring new customers 

Building up secondary items 

Offsetting ill-will of “‘neglected’”’ customers 

Maintaining the momentum built up by continuous adver- 
tising 

Building confidence in the company’s financial structure 

Combating illegitimate practices in an industry through co- 
operative advertising 

Protecting against the price competition of un-advertised 
brands 

Explaining delays in deliveries or temporary shortages 

Informing customers why special services have been eli- 
minated 

Telling the user how to make products last longer 

Forestalling the competition of new companies 

Maintaining constant contact with customers temporarily 
out of the market 

Reselling lost customers 

Showing your confidence in the future of American industry 

Maintaining the degree of recognition which your adver- 
tising has built 

Preventing industry from believing that the company is 
slipping 

Offering substitute products for established needs 

Obtaining an increasing percentage of existing business 
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2. NUMBER OF MANUFACTURERS, 1946 


Ranges (27) Pe 84 (1941=100) 

Washing machines (54) ee | 113 

Toasters (32) | 119 

Irons (40) ml 129 

Refrigerators (33) Um” 135 

Clothes dryers (18) iY 200 
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Source: International Statistical Bur reau, Inc. 


“The Trend of Distribution," 2-26-47 


Credit Sales on the YP in Department Stores 


187 187 CASH 
Cash sales in department stores 
in January were no higher than 
in the 1946 month, but charge 144 
accounts and instalment sales CHARGE ACCOUNT 
zoomed. 
i on a iE ae 100 - 
ste INSTALMENT 
64 
JAN. 1946 JAN. 1947 
PICTOGRAPH BY wy 
Sales MANAGEMENT Source: Federal Reserve Board hi tp 
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Beware of Dog: 
He Sells! 


Gillespie Varnish Co.'s 
real life trade-mark wows 
trade shows. 


The sterling example of canine 
felicity above our caption is “John- 
ny,” who is a second cousin, once- 
removed, of the original leaping bull 
dog which has, as its trademark for 
40 years, identified the Bull Dog 
specialty line of removers, paints, and 
other related products manufactured 
by Gillespie Varnish Co., Jersey City. 

Johnny, eight months old and a 
perfect gentleman, has brought the 
trademark to life. At the moment he’s 


THIS IS JOHNNY: He all but hands 
you the pen and takes the order. 


making countless friends for himself 
and his employers by his personal ap- 
pearances. Recently he made his 
formal debut at the New York Motor 
Boat Show where he showed a 
marked preference for children—and 
pretty girls, the young rake. 

The Gillespie people tell us that 
Johnny is smarter than some of the 
people he runs around with. For in- 
stance, he wowed the audience when 
he distributed post cards bearing his 
picture, then put a fat young paw on 
the corner for steadying purposes 
while the writer signed the address. 
But they think he reached the ulti- 
mate in canine chivalry when he 
licked the stamp! Johnny’s presence 
at the Boat Show, the Cleveland 
Hardware Show, and the Boston 
Hardware Show, slowed traffic past 
the Gillespie booth to a marked ex- 
tent. 

And Gillespie is sure that Johnny 
has developed into its star salesman. 

Ow can you forget a product when 
a dog barks you into buying it! 
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The Record 
Newspapers 


Provide Over 
99% Home 


Coverage At 
Only 14¢ 
Per Line 


Total Net Paid Circulation: 


42,393 (ABC 
Sept. 30,1946) 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


* THE TROY RECORD - 
- THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY,N. Y. 


People like to re dy 
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Here’s an item that would sell—IF 


IF—that’s the joker! It’s novel... munity before they go shopping. 
attractive...it might be a fast 
seller. But the fact is, this ‘“Four- 
some” is just a dummy. We de- 
signed it to illustrate this point: 


Doesn’t that suggest that the 
cards are stacked in your favor, if 
you back up your products with 
consistent advertising in the 

Even the most promising items Saturday Evening Post? 
won’t move an inch unless people 
know about them. Unless they look 
for them. Unless they ask for them. 

That’s where Post advertising 
comes in. 


my Post ads reach out to tell and sell 
a ° 
F the men and women in every com- 


—— 


reac dvertising in the Post— far more than in any other magazine 


CoPYR 
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Koret Adds New Twist to 
Hollywood Fashion Tie-ins 


IS HERE/ 


A MOVIE HIGHLIGHTING 


REM of Cllfpen 
Farhi 


STEPHANIE KORET: 


SHE DESIGNS ‘Em! 


CF? a 
FREDDIE STEWART: JUNE PREISSER:) © 


HE ADMIRES EM) SHE WEARS "Ew 


AND WE HAVE EM! — STORE NAME 


re em enne. 


consumers all over the nation. Alert sales promotion and 
publicity departments supply mats, press releases, suggested 
advertisements, window display outlines and .order forms. 


Styles worn by stars in Hollywood 
movie productions long have influ- 
enced the world of fashion and 
choices of consumers. Now, a Cali- 
fornia wearing apparel manufacturer, 
Koret of California, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, has set out to make the con- 
nection between the visit to a movie 
house and the purchase of a new 
outfit follow one another as the day 
the night. Every link in a merchan- 
dising chain reaction has been care- 
fully forged to show returns to the 
store, theater, and advertising media 
in the town booked for a showing 
of a specially produced film high- 
lighting Koret garments. 

This brand new method of mer- 
chandising marks the first time that 
a large manufacturer has wardrobed 
a motion picture and manufactured 
the same items of apparel for sale to 
consumers all over the Nation—and 
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TIE-IN PROMOTION: Koret of California, Inc. wardrobes an 


entire movie cast, manufactures same apparel for sale to 


perhaps globally. Koret of California 
is a large manufacturer of feminine 
sportswear. Koret has showrooms in 
Mexico and Hawaii in addition to 
key points in the United States from 
coast to coast, and is now planning 
to introduce California fashions into 
the Far East. So the merchandising 
chain reaction may be formidable. 

It works like this. Koret, in con- 
junction with Monogram Studios, 
produces a regular full-length motion 
picture of the lighter entertainment 
type, affording plenty of opportunity 
to show sportswear in action. Koret 
designs garments worn in the picture 
and mass produces the same designs 
to retail through regular dealers 
everywhere. Elaborate-seeming, but 
actually simple, scheduling makes pos- 
sible stocking of the dealer, and his 
display and advertising tie-in simul- 
taneously with the showing of the 


picture in a local theater. 

The dealer has an opportunity to 
play up the idea for all it is worth. 
To help him do this, Koret’s sales 
promotion and publicity departments 
have produced a clever dealer package 
providing ideas and sales aids. This 
dealer package contains an advance 
notice of the Hollywood production 
and shows how the store may tie in, 
supplying the wherewithal in the 
shape of mats, suggested advertise- 
ments, press releases, window display 
outlines and charts, and order forms 
for the pictured styles. 

The first film to be released is 
“Vacation Days.” A test picture, the 
first to “bring screen fashions to the 
American woman at prices within her 
reach,” was called “High School 
Hero” came out last September. 


“Vacation Days,” which will be 
handled on a much more ambitious 
scale, has a plot centering about a 
group of high school students spend- 
ing the summer holidays on a West- 
ern cattle ranch. There is mystery- 
thriller and love interest. The stars 
are Freddie Stewart and June 
Preisser. Humor and musical num- 
bers broaden the appeal to include all 
ages of movie goers. “Wardrobe by 
Stephanie Koret”’ is given prominence, 
but to the audience the only other 
connection with commerce is that 
women (and men, too) learn through 
associated promotions that they may 
go out and buy the styles they have 
just seen. 

Cover of the dealer package shows 
a still from the movie with the 
legend, “Presenting another coordi- 
nated movie tie-up on ‘Vacation 
Days.’”” On page two headed “The 
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This is the boo 


PRACTICAL 


shows you: 


HOW to form your headquarters organization. 

HOW fo build your "firing line" force. 

HOW to make and use manuals and kits. 

HOW to do market and consumer research. 

HOW to hold effective sales meetings. 

HOW to develop a “visual” sales program. 

HOW to build and keep sales morale. 

—and a wealth of similar sales management informa- 
tion that has proved successful for many top organ- 
izations. 


and distribution picture of today and tomorrow. 


the coupon below for your copy—today. 


by HARRY SIMMONS 
that tells you the “HOW” of: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


This book gives you the profitable methods and techniques which Harry 
Simmons developed during 25 years of practical experience as sales execu- 
tive for Sears-Roebuck and Calvert Distillers. It explains and illustrates 
tested methods used to build sales organizations of 5 to 5,000 men. It 


“PRACTICAL SALES MANAGEMENT” shows you, step by 
step, how to initiate, carry through and maintain selling pro- 
grams that make more sales with more profits. It blueprints 
the sales manager’s functions of Planning, Operating, Training, 
Controlling and Stimulating—shows how the modern sales 
manager can ferret out the correct answers to sales manage- 
ment problems and make his position secure in the marketing 


You can examine a copy of “PRACTICAL SALES MANAGE- 
MENT” for 10 days FREE. See for yourself what a tremen- 
dous amount of valuable information it gives you on effective 
selling and practical sales management. Just fill in and mail 


SHOWWIS 


“4 


TWOLIVYEd — 


LNIWIDYNYW SITYS 


417 Pages 
Price $5.00 


VIVH-IPILNIYd 


Partial Contents: 


¢ The modern sales manager’s job require- 
ments. 


¢ The headquarters set-up. 


® 18 stop-and-go signals for sales managers. 


© Building the organization. 


¢ Streamlining the salesman. 


© Building sales morale. 


© Selling goes visual. 


¢ Inducing salesmen to use selling tools. 


© How to build sales manuals. 


Also consider this—just published! 


HOW TO SELECT BETTER SALESMEN 
by William Rados 


“How can | find good recruits?" 
“How do | know a good salesman when | see him?" 


“Which are the best selection devices, blanks, tests, in- 
terviewing methods, etc?" 


“How good are the salesmen on my payroll?" 


Your answers to these fundamental sales management problems can 
be found in this new book packed with concrete suggestions and 
specific procedures. Shows you the techniques profitably used by 
Nash-Kelvinator, American Radiator, Schenley, General Motors, 
Goodrich, American Gas Assn, and others, to create a powerful, 
effective sales force. 


Are there “‘sleepers’’ on your sales payroll? Rados’ book can’t help but corvince 

you that the old ‘‘look-’em-in-the-eye and hire-’em-on-the-spot”’ technique is cost- 

ing many organizations (perhaps your own included) a fortune in lost sales, 

lost time and personnel turnover. Send for a free-inspection copy today and see 
'W you care use this book to strengthen your sales personnel policies. 


Includes: Plan for building a successful sales force. How to analyze the selling 
job. Revaluing your existing manpower. Analyzing the manager’s job. A 


Mid off.” G.I. Joe as a salesman. How to weigh the value of experience. 
w to interview. Aptitude testing. How to design and use a salesman-selection 
Plan, and how to e it pay. A 17-point check list for your sales personnel 


Policies. 77 charts, tests, application blanks, questionnaires, rating forms, inter- 
view forms, etc. 


418 pages Price $5.00 
APRIL 15, 1947 


¢ The catalogue’s place in selling. 


e Sales research and analysis. 


© Effective sales meetings. 


© Selling with direct mail. 


© Relations between managers and salesmen. 


© Public speaking for sales managers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. SM-447 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me for free inspection the books checked 


below: 
C) Practical Sales Management—Simmons....... $5.00 
[).How to Select Better Salesmen—Rados....... $5.00 


At the end of 10 days, I will either return the books 
or send you remittance in payment. (If remittance ac- 
companies your order, we pay postage. Money refunded 
if you are not completely satisfied.) 


Name 


Firm 
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T's aclear-cut job the orange screener does. 


Better Homes & Gardens does just as clear- 


cut a screening job. 


It carries no fiction. No foibles. It’s 100% service 


for homemakers. That’s why 


Better Homes & Gardens screens out all readers 
except those actively interested in better homes 


—and better living in them. 


That leaves out people like furnished-apartment 
dwellers, regular diners-out, families to whom better 


living in a better home has no special appeal. 


It gives you 3,000,000 families with excellent in- 
comes, living a comfortable large-spending suburban 
type of life, who read BH&G solely for the ideas and 
help it gives in running a home. (Remember, BH&G 
is all service.) 


Those 3,000,000 husbands and wives buy into the 
billions every year—to the tune of the highest 
standard of living in the world—for everything that 
an active family wants: Radios. Freezers. Cars, 
carpets, apple trees, roofing. Paint, safety pins, 
crackers, baby bottles, curtains, blankets, pressure 


cookers, mixers, ranges and rakes. 


It’s 100% service that pulls the readers. The same 


service will pull sales for you. 


Why don’t you start now? 


j | fresh facts on SERVICE THAT SELLS 


Who knows—maybe these facts can show you the 
way to a more efficient, more up-to-date media 
list. If your product sells in the home market—— 
and which one doesn’t?—the BH&G repre- 
sentative has a lot of pertinent data to show. 


etter Homes 


Parnes matte 


LIKE HOME 
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and Gardens 


Attrtites Fist St en 


Circulation Over 3,000,000 


Principals” there are pictures and 
notes on “Wardrobe Designer Steph- 
anie Koret,” and the stars Freddie 
Stewart and June Preisser. Page 
three tells ‘““The Purpose” in para- 
graphs like these: ‘Never before in 
the history of the motion picture has 
window shopping been possible at a 
movie theater—until now!” Koret, 
along with Monogram Studios, deal- 
ers are then told, offer a “merchan- 
dising plan which enables the movie 
patron to purchase the same clothes 
that she has seen on the screen from 
Koret of California’s retail outlets.” 


The picture is described as “loaded 
from beginning to end with sports- 
wear designed for the high school, 
college, and business girl” and this 
“affords you, a Koret of California 
dealer, two advantages ... 1. Your 
merchandise shares the limelight with 
the glamour of Hollywood and a 
famous designer; 2. your customer is 
pre-sold at the theater. She will be 
in a buying mood when she enters 
your shop. For these reasons ‘Vaca- 
tion Days’ is a natural for lively 
promotion and sparkling publicity.” 

Page four, “The Plan,” informs 


a prominent member 


of our 684,460 families 


We've got a mighty large family down here in 
Memphis and the Mid-South, and, believe us, it takes 
a lot of buying to supply them with food, drugs, and 
the other necessities and luxuries of life. The effec- 
tive buying income of the Memphis market is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000.00 (one billion dollars). 


You can reach this market best with a schedule over 


WMC, the Mid-South’s pioneer radio station. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


“When it's Memphis you WANT, it's WMC you NEED" 


MEMPHIS 


NBC 
5,000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 


dealers that ‘“Koret of California 
will: 


1. Feature in 12 consumer fashion 
publications, advertising on the pro- 
gram. 


2. Release advance publicity to 
newspapers in all communities where 
“Vacation Days’’ is scheduled to play. 


3. Expedite all orders covering 
this promotion in time for the picture 
showing. 


4. Supply all cooperating dealers 
with suggested advertisement layouts, 
window display ideas, publicity mats, 
and suggested news releases.” 


What Dealers Can Do 


Dealers are then told ““What You 
Can Do.” 


1. Build window displays about 
the “Vacation Days” theme using 
props obtained from the local theater. 
Saddle and bridle props would do 
fine. 


2. Promote this tie-in in your ad- 
vertising and work with theater to- 
wards reciprocal advertising. 


3. Install a display of clothes, 
shown in the movie, in the theater 


lobby. 


4. Encourage theater to run ad- 
vance “trailer” or “slides” plugging 
your part in this promotion. 


5. Arrange for fashion show on 
the stage of local theater showing 
styles from picture as well as other 
Stephanie Koret creations. 

6. Arrange for theater to have spe- 
cial prevue showing of “Vacation 
Days” for fashion editors of local 
papers. 

7. Arrange for special door prizes 
to be given away at theater. 


8. In addition to tying in your 
Koret of California merchandise with 
the “Vacation Days” theme, sell other 
merchandise appropriate to this 
theme. 


Page five of the promotion gives 
some more reasons for dealer tie-in 
with the picture and lists the style 
numbers and names of the women’s 
and men’s styles shown in the produc- 
tion, as well as some other Koret 
styles appropriate to the theme. The 
package contains mats, sample adver- 
tisements, publicity releases, window 
display advice, and order blanks with 
big red stickers saying “Vacation 
Days Promotion.” 

Judging by thetresponse to the test 
film of last Fall, everyone concerned 
is happy over the idea. Box office 
receipts on “High School Hero” were 
very good and merchants and movie 
goers both were reported enthusiastic. 
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Bak- 
erimental 

eerhis is the only 
o offer this service. 


ratory 4 
d adv yertiser 


jd with facilities t 


Making a colorimeter reading on bread. Here the color com- 
plex of the cellular structure of bread is determined. Both 
finished baked goods and ingredients are constantly tested. 


Here Is Where Bakers Get Action 


... and another reason why 
Bakers W. eekly advertisers get results 


BAKERS WEEKLY'S own Laboratory and Experimental Bakery 
reproduce the processes and working conditions of modern 
commercial baking. Formulas, ingredients, and methods are 
tested here. Practical recommendations are passed on to the 
Industry through the editorial pages. This type of editorial serv- 
ice is the type bakers have depended upon since 1919. Bakers 
Weekly is the only publication in this field that has the facilities 
to offer this service. 

While improved methods and techniques are developed pri- 


marily for readers, manufacturers of ingredients are welcome to _—_—Determining the amount of protein in bread. Director of the 
Pr ; a . Laboratory and Experimental Bakery, Charles A. Glabau, is here 
use these facilities to determine the best application of their 


making a nitrogen determination with the Kjeldahl apparatus. 
products. The service also covers study of equipment either in 
the Laboratory or in the makers’ own plants. 

This is another of the editorial services by specialists that 
holds the type of reader interested in modern baking methods. 
Because of the Industry’s concentration of buying power, the 
subscription policy is necessarily highly selective. Bakers Weekly 
delivers over 13,000 net paid, for intensive coverage of the /ess 
than 10,000 bakers who account for over 90% of the volume. 

Advertisers in Bakers Weekly who follow such a pattern of 
helpful service find that bakers are always responsive to ways 
for improving quality leading to better and sounder business. 


FREE The new Bakers Weekly study con- 
tains an analysis of the Baking Industry 
— how it is organized, how it buys, how it 
merchandises its products and sugges- 


Pie baking in the Experimental Bakery. A Westinghouse elec- 
tions on how to sell to bakers. If this tric oven is used. Here actual commercial bakery conditions 
answers your problem—send for a copy. are approximated. Readers are advised on successful formulas. 
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CCNY to Make Radio Awards 
At New York Meeting April 22-23 


College spotlights 39 winning networks, stations and 


advertisers in big-name conference on broadcast business. 


A big-name conference April 22-23 
in New York City to discuss prob- 
lems of radio winds up City College 
of New York’s third year of pro- 
moting and encouraging the radio 
broadcasting industry. In City Col- 
lege’s School of Business, advertisers, 
agencies, program producers and 
broadcasters will devote the first day 
to “The Listeners Speak to Radio.” 
‘Talk of radio’s future will fill the 
second day’s program, climaxed by a 
dinner at which winners of this year’s 
CCNY national radio awards for 
1946 performance will receive their 
plaques, awards of merit and honor- 
able mentions. Live talent will broad- 
cast portions of several winning pro- 
grams. 


Presentations to contest winners. 


will be made by President Henry 
Noble Wright of the College, Robert 
A. Love, director of the evening and 
extension division and John Gray 
Peatman, associate dean of the 
College and chairman of the National 
Radio Awards Committee which com- 
prised editors of Advertising Age. 
Billboard, Broadcasting, Printer’s 
Ink, Radio Daily, Sponsor and SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Plaque Awards 


Plaques which are top awards for 
best-in-class of entrants, ‘regardless of 
the type of entry, will go to: Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., New York (Spon- 
sors, advertising agencies, program 
producers) ; American Broadcasting 
Co. (National radio networks) ; 
WLW, Cincinnati (50,000-watt sta- 
tions) ; WFIL, Philadelphia (500 to 
1000-watt stations); KGFJ, Los 
Angeles (100 to 500-watt stations). 


Merit Awards 


Awards of merit, by categories of 
entries and by classes of entrants are: 

Most effective, direct-selling, spon- 
sored programs: J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York (Sponsors, agencies and 
producers), “Canada Dry Sparkle 
Time;’ WFIL, Philadelphia (500 
to 1000-watt stations), “Teen Age 
‘Time;” WGN, Chicago (50,000- 
watt stations), “Baker’s Spotlight ;’ 
NBC Western Network (Regional 
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and intrastate networks), ‘Name 
Your Music;’ NBC (National net- 
works), “Henry Morgan Show.” 

Most effective institutional pro- 
grams; Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta (Spon- 
sors, agencies and producers), “Rich’s 
Radio School.” 

Most effective institutional spon- 
sored programs: WGAR, Cleveland 
(5000 to 10,000-watt stations), 
‘“Footlights Forum.” 

Most effective public service pro- 
grams: KGFJ, Los Angeles (100 to 
250-watt stations), “The Law Is 
Your Servant” and “If They Had 
Lived;’ WEEI, Boston (5000 to 
10-000-watt stations), “Sex (Guid- 
ance for Youth;’ ABC (National 
networks), “Hiroshima!” 

Most effective spot announcements : 
Harry 5S. Goodman, New York 
(Sponsors, agencies and producers), 
“Weather Forecast Jingles.” 

Most effective promotion of a 
sponsored national program: Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., New York (Spon- 
sors, agencies and producers), ‘““Coun- 
ty Fair.” 

Most effective promotion of a 
sponsored regional program: Banner 
& Grief, New York, “Professor 
Quiz.” 

Most effective all-over station pro- 
motion: WNHC, New Haven (100 
to 250-watt stations) ; KMBC, Kan- 
sas City (5000 to 10,000-watt sta- 
tions); WLW, Cincinnati (50,000- 
watt stations). 

Most effective promotion of public 
service programs: KTHT, Houston 


(100 to 250-watt stations), “K’THT 
Builds a GI House;” KLZ, Denver 


(5000 to 10,000-watt stations), 
“KLZ Farm Reporter;” WFAA, 
Dallas  (50,000-watt stations), 


“Homer K. Saphead Program.” 
Most effective promotion of spon- 
sored programs: WFIL, Philadelphia 
(500 to 1,000-watt stations), ‘ Louis- 
Conn Fight; KECA, Los Angeles 
(5000 to 10,000-watt stations), 
“Philco Radio Time with Bing 
Crosby ;” ABC (National networks), 
“Philco Radio Time with Bing 


Crosby.” 
Honorable Mentions 


Honorable mentions by categories 
of entries are: 

Effective, direct-selling, sponsored 
program: J. M. Mathes, Inc., New 
York, ‘““Hoagy Carmichael Program.” 

Effective institutional program: 
YMCA National Council, “Children 
of Babel.” 

Effective public service programs: 


KSD, St. Louis, “The Cardinal 
Glennon News Story;’ KUOM, 
Minneapolis, “KUOM _ for Kids” 


and “School by Air;” WNEW, New 
York, “Keep Faith with America;” 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, “Cooperation 
Please;’ WMT, Cedar Rapids, 
“Trafic Jam in the Cornfields;” 
CBS, “Operation Crossroads” and 
“The Empty Noose.” 

Effective promotion of a sponsored, 
national program: Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York, “Vox Pop.” 

Effective promotion of a sponsored 
program: KXOK, St. Louis, “Rush 
Hughes Program.” 

‘All-over_ station promotion: 
KYUM, Yuma, Ariz.; WING, 
Dayton; WNBC, New York. 

The 39 winners—of five plaques, 
22 merit awards and 12 honorable 
mentions—were selected from among 
more than 200 entries from 26 states. 
Entries arrived in the form of letters, 
brochures, recordings and huge, 
multi- volume presentations. ‘The 
judges, working first as sub-commit- 
tees, then as a committee of the 
whole, devoted evenings and Satur- 
days for two months to their task, 
reading, looking, listening—and ar 
guing among themselves. Ultimately 
every decision was unanimous. Every 
entry got full consideration. It was 4 
labor of love in the interest of City 
College of New York and thy radio 
industry. 
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Responsiveness to sales efforts is an 
intangible market factor which can 
affect outcome of a marketing pro- 
gram. A sales campaign may fail or 
encounter unexpectedly high costs 
even though the product may repre- 
sent a convenient and economical 
answer to a genuine consumer need. 

There are at least three lines of 
investigation which can reduce some- 
what the hazards arising from un- 
certainty concerning the degree of 
responsiveness to the sales efforts be- 
hind a product. One method is some- 
thing like copy-testing coupon offers 
commonly used in advertising re- 
search but simply transferred to the 
field of personal selling. An offer can 
be made through personal inter- 
viewers just as it can be made 
through a coupon appearing in an 
advertisement. In one study of the 
market for an industrial chemical, 
respondents were asked at the end of 
the interview whether they would 
like to receive literature or samples 
of the product or would like to have 
a salesman call to discuss its possible 
applications. Results gave a definite 
indication of the degree of active in- 
terest by various classes of buyers. 


Measuring Distribution Costs 


A second method of measuring re- 
sponsiveness is to apply the yardstick 
of sales costs. Distribution cost an- 
alysis has been directed toward the 
solution of such problems in many 
commodity fields. Both customers and 
commodities vary widely in the cost 
ot selling just as they vary in the 
cost of warehousing or transportation. 
Reliable methods are available for 
allocating salesmen’s time and other 
sales expenses to various classes of 
commodities or customers and identi- 
tying those classes from which the 
greatest result per sales dollar can be 
obtained. Distribution cost analysis, 
alone, often can point the way to 
greater profits by enabling the sales 
executive to concentrate his resources 
against the more responsive segments 
of his market. 

_ There are other cases in which it 
Is necessary to go further and to in- 
vestigate the factors which make one 
segment of the market more re- 
sponsive than another. Sales organiza- 
tions covering the national market 
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New Applications for 
Market Research 


BY WROE ALDERSON ©° Wroe Alderson, Simon & Sessions, Management & Marketing Counsel 


often get strikingly different results 
from region-to-region judged by any 
measure of the potential business 
available. There is a long-standing 
argument among sales executives as 
to what to do about these irregulari- 
ties in sales results. Some favor in- 
tensifying the sales effort in those 
territories where the showing is al- 


NO. 6* 
Estimating 
Responsiveness 
to 
Sales Efforts 


ready relatively good while others 
feel that extra effort should be put 
forth to bring the territories which 
are below average up to par. 

A sound answer cannot be obtained 
without a detailed analysis of sales 
trends, territory-by-territory. Nearly 
every product got its first real start 
in some one region of the country. 
As the market develops on a national 
scale, the increase of sales in each 
region will usually follow the pat- 
tern set by the region in which the 
market was first established. In other 
words, the trend of sales in each 
region will follow the normal curve 
of growth, but lagging at various in- 
tervals behind the trend for the most 
advanced market. 

The sales executive applying the 
results of such an analysis would not 
concentrate his best efforts either on 
the most advanced market, nor on 
those with the worst showing. In- 
stead, he would try to identify the 
territories in which the situation 
seems ripe for the rapid spurt ahead 
which characterizes the middle por- 
tion of the growth curve. It is ob- 
viously desirable to push for the 
greatest possible volume in_ these 
areas while the trend is favorable. 
He will consolidate the best possible 
market position in each area during 
the period of most active demand be- 
fore the trend begins to level off. 


There are ways of identifying this 
breaking point in the trend based on 
a close study of the more advanced 
regions and the factors which were 
at work in them when they passed 
from the period of slow growth to 
rapid growth. The break is likely to 
occur when the product has finally 
obtained a certain minimum number 
of users among all the prospective 
users in the region. At this point the 
influence of users begins to be a big 
factor assisting the sales department 
in influencing other prospects. Before 
that point is reached, it may be that 
a moderate amount of consumer ad- 
vertising, plus pressure on the trade 
to stock the product is about all that 
can be done economically for market 
expansion in the region. Finally, 
when an adequate degree of pene- 
tration has been achieved the time is 
ripe to capitalize on this slow process 
of growth and to push for immediate 
expansion with all possible resources. 


Sales Trends Analysis 


A somewhat similar problem is 
presented to the sales executive who 
is responsible for the distribution of 
a family of products. Some of these 
may be ready to move ahead rapidly 
while others are developing only 
moderately or have started on the 
way down. It is important to de- 
termine which of these products will 
respond to aggressive effort and thus 
to put sales dollars where they will 
bring the greatest return. This prob- 
lem requires a careful analysis of 
sales trends on each product over a 
period of time. 

Several underlying factors affect 
the national market for a product 
such as the growth of population and 
increases or decreases in the level 
of consumer income. Thus, the trend 
analysis must be such as to eliminate 
the influence of these factors, leaving 
only the trend which is due to an 
increasing or decreasing interest in 
the product itself. Once more ‘the 
goal of selling and advertising is to 
shorten the elapsed time for achiev- 
ing sales goals which appear feasible 
in the natural course of development. 


*This concludes the series begun in 
SALES MANAGEMENT February 1, con- 
tinued in February 15, March 1 and 15, 
and April 1. 


Super Sales Kit 


Designed to support Anne Mason’s 
“What Goes With Aaa program 
this Spring, James Lees & Sons Co. 
promotion package on the home 
furnishing style guide is distributed 
to Lees retail partners and salesmen 
from coast to coast. 

Regarded as one of the most com- 
plete jobs of its kind in the carpet 
industry, the promotion by the 
Bridgeport, Pa., firm is timed to sup- 
port the nationally advertised cam- 
paign starting this month. It includes 
11 ways to tie-in the promotion with 
the “What Goes With What” book- 
let to attract customers. 

Separate sections of the promotion 
package are devoted to advertising, 
window and spot displays, and home 
furnishing aids. It also provides mate- 
rial for sales training, decorating and 
special promotion. 

The advertising section is divided 
into departments for newspaper, 
radio and direct mail. It provides 
mats and suggested layouts for the 
press and scripts of various time 
lengths for broadcasting. 

The display section suggests copy 
for store signs, illustrates and offers 
blow-ups of mill interiors, and pro- 
vides ideas for window and interior 
exhibits. 

How to organize the campaign and 
capitalize on the natural springtime 
interest in home furnishings is told 


KENTUCKY DERBY . 


in the fourth section of the Lees kit. 
Suggested lecture text and a sales 
training program are also included. 

A large color card, illustrating 
what colors of wall, draperies and 
upholstery go with gray Sculptex 
carpet, for example, is one of the 
kit’s features, giving the retailer an 
idea of how to combine samples ef- 
fectively. 


Nurse Recruitment 


An intensive national campaign to 
recruit students for schools of nurs- 
ing has been launched by American 
Hospital Association through The 
Advertising Council. 

According to a_ recent survey, 
13,000 vacancies existed in 1946 
nurse training classes and it is esti- 
mated that between 75,000 and 
100,000 additional graduate nurses 
could be employed at the present 
time. 

John H. Hayes, president of the 
American Hospital Association, dis- 
cussing the campaign, says, “‘With 
the help of national and local public 
service advertising, to be sponsored 
by industry in cooperation with com- 
munity hospitals, nursing and civic 
groups, it is hoped that 45,000 stu- 
dent nurses may be enrolled by the 
opening of fall training classes.” 
Concerning causes of the nurse short- 
age, Mr. Hayes further reports, 
‘The shorter work week and shorter 


HOST TO 
TRADITION 


. Theme of first gadget sales by Kentucky Tavern Crea- 


tions, Inc., new company approved by Glenmore Distilleries Co. to manufacture 
and sell display items used in four-color Kentucky Tavern magazine advertising 
this May. The second series will feature Eskimos and mint juleps during July. 


work day for nurses have cut the 
amount of work done by the indj- 
vidual. Statistically, it can be dem- 
onstrated that 4.2 nurses are now 
needed to do that formerly per. 
formed by two nurses.” 

While the number of nurses jn 
hospitals has decreased and _ the 


NEW NOTE... In perfumes the Paris 
creation, Emir, with matching cologne, 
is being introduced this month by Con- 
solidated Cosmetics & Dana Perfumes. 


amount of work done by the indi- 
vidual nurse has been cut, the num- 
ber of hospital patients increased 
from 10,089,548 in 1940 to 16,257- 
402 in 1945 and is still increasing. 
Total hospital beds have increased 
from 1,226,245 in 1940 to 1,738,944 
in 1945 and many more beds have 
been. added since that time. 

The recruitment advertising, sched- 
uled to appear in May, June and 
July, will stress the opportunities and 
satisfactions of a nursing career. 
Sample newspaper advertisements are 
currently being furnished all dailies 
and weeklies. Through The Adver- 
tising Council’s radio allocation plan, 
intensive support will be given the 
recruitment drive during the months 
of May, June and July. Also during 
July, in cooperation with the window 
display installation and transportation 
advertising industries, window post- 
ers will be distributed throughout the 
country and car card messages will 
appear in nearly all metropolitan 
areas. 

Serving as the Council’s volunteer 
agency on all nurse recruitment 
drives, J. Walter Thompson Co. is 
mapping out the intensified 1947 ad- 
vertising campaign, directed by An- 
son C. Lowitz, vice-president. 

Miss Jean Flinner, Council staff 
executive for the campaign, reports 
that several impressive local cam- 
paigns have already been quite suc- 
cessful in arousing public interest and 
obtaining recruits for local schools of 
nursing. As part of the new drive, 
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IN SEATTLE 


ADVERTISERS 
pren The TIMES 


Seattle retail grocers—chains and 
independents—consistently run 3 TIMES 
more advertising in The TIMES than in 

any other medium.” The TIMES carries 

most of the retail store advertising in Seattle 
These advertisers know from experience. 


You can’t sell Seattle without The TIMES. 


oe You can sell Seattle with The TIMES. 


FIRST in Circulation + FIRST in Advertising + FIRST in Results in Seattle 


New York 


Chicago ¢ Detroit e Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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$650,000,000.00 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 


That's the value of manufactured goods in Winston- 
Salem for 1946,* an amount which more than 
doubles the total value in the 1939 Census of Manu- 
facturers. That’s the kind of market in which you 
need to put your advertising dollars to work! 


As a Manufacturing Center, Winston-Salem is tops 
from Virginia to the Gulf—the Number 1 City 
in the South’s Number 1 State;—a' ‘must’ for ad- 
vertisers with something to sell! 


*Source: Survey of Industrial Division, Winston-Salem Chamber 
of Commerce, January, 1947 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Circulation of the Sunday Journal and Sentinel exceeds 50,000! 
WSJS: The Journal-Sentinel Station 


YZ 3 Ss K ICH Whether You Use All 35 Official 


State Journals - - or Just One - - 


M F DI CA L he ARKETS. Your edveriicing Calls fer Only: 
’ , ZAPmae  % one cory sop AND 
Wy a Regle Key. i % ONE SET OF ORIGINAL PLATES 


(per Insertion) 
% ONE MONTHLY STATEMENT 


THE MASTER KEY that unlocks this multiple medical market is the Cooperative 
Medical Advertising Bureau—functioning under the sponsorship of the American 
Medical Association. 

Every Journal is published by its own State Medical Association . . . reaches every 
member physician in the 42 states represented . . . stimulates interest via its local news 
content, exerts influence through its official status. 

Finally, the Bureau expedites your entire state medical advertising program by 
reserving space, ordering and delivering your plates to publishers and billing all costs. 
Through the Bureau, you may readily extend your coverage as the sales and distribution 
picture shifts. One transaction, one continuing contact, a nation-wide market. 


* Readership data and details on the State Journal Group are ready for closer 
examination upon your request. 


member COOPERATI 


MEDICAL 


Journals V p 
ised ADVERTISING BUREAU 
below 
535 N. DEARBORN STRET © Chicago 10, Illinois 
ALABAMA, Journal of Med. ANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Ore- 
Assn. of ENTUCKY Med. Journal gon. Washington, Idaho & 
ARIZONA Medicine MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of Alaska) 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, jour- e one State Med. Journal 
nal of MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., OKLAHOMA State Med. Assn. 
CALIFORNIA and Western Med. Journal of Journal of 
CONNECTICUT State Med. Jour- MIN NE SOTA Medicine PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 
MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., RHODE ISLAND Med. Journai 
DELAWARE Med. Journa Journal of ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med, Jour- 
ay el COLUMBIA Med. NEBRASKA State Med. Journal ll (Colo., Utah, Wyo., New 
NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. 4 
FESMIBA Med. Assn., Journal (Mass., New Hamp.) ogee Gi CAROLINA Med. Assn., 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med. Assn. i aeere Cea ee ee. TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., 
° > 
HAWAII Med. Journal NEW ORLEANS Med. and Sur- TEXAS STATE Journal of Med. 
INDIANA State Med. Assn., gical Journal VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
Journal of NORTH CAROLINA Med. Jour- WEST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
IOWA State Med. Soc., Journal of nal WISCONSIN Med. Journal 


* 
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VISUAL SELLING . . . Stanley Lewis, 
Canada Dry merchandising manager, 
demonstrates individual bottle cradling 
in finned rack of dry electric beverage 
cooler to F. E. Bensen, assistant adver- 
tising manager. Capacity: six cases. 


campaign kits explaining how com- 
munity efforts may be organized for 
the purpose of persuading young 
women to enter the profession are 
being sent to all hospitals with schools 
of nursing. The United States Public 
Health Service and the Office of 
Government Reports are cooperating 
with the program. 

In cooperation with the American 
Hospital Association and The Adver- 
tising Council, individual hospitals 
with schools of nursing are appropri- 
ating the necessary funds to pay the 
cost of campaign materials. Members 
of the A. H. A. committee directing 
the student nurse enrollment drive 
have invited the American Nurses 
Association, the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, the 
American College of Surgeons, the 
American Red Cross, various national 
foundations and governmental agen- 
cies to cooperate in the drive. 


Radio Set Promotion 


At a recent meeting of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association Advertis- 
ing Committee, chairman John S. 
Garceau, Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corp., appointed Stanley H. 
Manson, Stromberg-Carlson, to head 
a committee to direct a national radio 
set sales promotion campaign. 

The purpose of the campaign will 
be fivefold: to further the industry- 
expressed objective of “A Radio for 
Every Room, for Every Purpose ;” 
to maintain the present area of de- 
mand; to expand the scope of this 
demand and thus create new markets; 
to obsolete old radios ; to minimize 
the problem of trade-ins; to substi- 
tute a constructive approach for price 
appeal advertising. 
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KELLY INDICATES HE WANTS 
TO RUN AND PROBABLY WILL 


Edward Joseph Kelly has been the mayor of 
Chicago for fourteen years. 

Appointed in 1933 to serve out the term of 
assassinated Mayor Cermak, he was re-elected 
three times by the Democratic organization 
he controls, has since come to be considered 
a permanent fixture .. . 

So, on last December 14th, Mayor Kelly’s 
announcement that he would try for a fifth 
term rated only a routine story in Chicago papers 
... but drew a plainly pointed page one editorial 
from The Chicago Sun... 


To the Democrats: 
CHICAGO WANTS 
A NEW MAYOR 


... Which demanded not only a new candidate, 
but a better brand of city government, less 
... put it up to the 
Democratic party to produce — or lose! 


TUOHY FAVORED BY MACHINE 


Five days later, Jacob M. Arvey, Cook County 
Democratic Central Committee chairman, set 
up State’s Attorney William J. ‘Tuohy as a 
possible substitute candidate . . . got into 


politics, more progress 


headlines and hot water... 


To the Democrats: 
A KELLY STOOGE 
WON’T DO, EITHER 


. with another front page Sun editorial that 
reviewed Tuohy’s record . . . found little or no 
evidence of fitness for office, recalled instances 

~ of machine influence, warned Democrats that 


Monkeywrench in the 
machinery (political)... 


Tuohy was not the candidate the city needed 


and wanted . . . would get no support outside 
the machine . . . or from The Sun. 


Next morning The Sun got action! 


Democrats Draft 
KENNELLY FOR MAYOR! 


This time the Sun’s simultaneous page one 
editorial endorsed the candidate — Martin H. 
Kennelly, business man, Red Cross executive, 
independent . . . insisted that he refuse offers 
of machine aid, urged that he accept the draft. 

Following day The Sun announced ... 


KENNELLY WILL RUN— 
WITHOUT ANY STRINGS 


And in the April 1st election, Kennelly, Sun 
candidate, became Chicago’s new mayor .. . 


GOOD MORNING, MR. MAYOR— 
KENNELLY BY 273,354 


The five-year-old Sun has never had machine 
affiliations, cannot influence the majority vote 
or dictate patronage distribution. But The Sun 
is already a force in Chicago because its readers 
have intelligence and principle, resent apathy, 
make themselves felt in public affairs as well as 
private activities . . . give The Sun an influence 
far beyond its circulation figures . . . have made 
it a major medium in a major market, worth 
to advertisers the 13,700,000 lines it carried last 
year . . . Sun circulation — more than 300,000 
daily and 450,000 Sunday — in no sense reaches 
all of the Chicago market . . . but no advertiser 
today can reach all, or the best, of the Chicago 
market without The Sun! 
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goo West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. * 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTING LEADING RADIO: STATIONS 


SLOVES has ‘Plastic’ Binding in Red, Blue, 
White, Maroon, ivory, Green, Black. 
_ elengths up to 20 inches. 


SLOVES mechanical binding co. inc. 


121 Varick St. - New York 13, N. Y. 


Shop Talk 


Grace-Notes for April: Dogwood blooms in the florists’ win- 
dows. The sidewalks on the side streets are chalked up for hop 
scotch. Barnum & Bailey’s advance man is sowing publicity like 
oats. But even if none of these things were here to remind us, in 
the words of Mr. C., that the yonge sonne hath in the Ram his 
halfe course y’ronne, we’d know. May 10 is around the corner. 
The Survey of Buying Power is choking the assembly lines. The 
research department pulls a new batch of statistics out of the oven 
every hour on the hour. The 48 states are done, the summary tables 
now crystallizing. We regard the 490-page dummy with awe, 
dreaming wistfully of the day when the last form is locked on the 
presses and we can go sit in a meadow and let the sun mend our 
ragged nerves. 


A gang of a hundred workmen has torn up the whole of Fourth 
Avenue outside our windows to lengthen the subway platform; 
the monstrous racket of the pneumatic drills, the pile drivers and 
the bulldozers compounds the hum of comptometers and adding 
machines with the noise of twenty battles. Today, as this is written, 
the entire staff is at work after four weeks of wholesale absences 
due to the influenza epidemic. There is a sign posted over my desk, 
“Please do not ask me when the Survey will be out.’”’ A wag has 
scrawled at the bottom, “Kilroy was here.” Two junior members 
of the staff are demonstrating a new toy, just arrived with a press 
release from Advertising Engineers Corp. of Los Angeles, called 
“Blo Y’r Top” ... “a spinning top which whistles and sings and 
can be used like a bowling ball to knock down small targets.” 
Beautiful Spring! Spring—in SALEs MANAGEMENT’S little gray 
home in Manhattan! 


Coming in May & June: Another article by Dr. James F. 
Bender, this one on how to introduce a speaker . . . an analysis by Dr. 
Edwin G. Flemming on the reasons why some salesmen who have all the 
ear marks of success, sometimes fail . . . how Dennison forecasts future 
sales . . . an answer to the question, “What makes a good sales execu- 
tive?" . . . a report on a new and unusual type of sales manual devel- 
oped by an oil company for training its service station personnel ... a 
bulletin from the margarine front on developments in the industry's 
battle against restrictive legislation. 


Best Seller: In the new reading list for sales executives and 
salesmen which appeared in the previous three issues of SM (reprints, 
25c, available about April 15), you will find, under “Sales Manage- 
ment—Salesmanship,” the name of a book called “Essentials of 
Selling” which in at least one respect, is unique among all other 
volumes listed in the bibliography. This is the book that is the 
result of collaborative effort among 22 active sales executives, all of 
them members of the Sales Executives Club of Rochester. It’s now 
in its third edition, is in use in sales courses being offered in more 
than 30 colleges and universities, and is now listed as required 
reading for a. new correspondence course in salesmanship sponsored 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


“Essentials” got its start in 1943 when the Small Industries 
Action Committee, representing the CED in Rochester, held a series 
of luncheons to which executives of small businesses were invited 
each week. In the course of these meetings it became apparent to 
Walter Niles, chairman of the Small Machine Division of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, that an acute problen 
would face small businessmen in rebuilding their sales forces to 
pre-war strength. 


Niles presented the problem to Lee McCanne, vice-president 0! 
the Stromberg-Carlson Co., and at that time, president of the forme: 
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Sales Managers Club (now called the Sales Executives Club). The 
club agreed to assemble sales training data from club members and 
from competent schools in order to provide helpful material for 
post-war training. 


Finding that up to date information was not readily available, 
the club assembled a list of basic selling topics. Twenty-two members 
prepared papers presented to club clinics between October 1943 and 
February 1944. 


Before sharing their results with the area’s small businessmen, 
the writers agreed to present their papers before a closed meeting 
of the Sales Executives Club. The discussions were then digested 
and tried out in a new course on salesmanship at Rochester Institute 
of Technology. So many inquiries were received following an an- 
nouncement that the papers might be published, that the club decided 
upon publication in textbook form. The editor was Professor Charles 
Lewis of the University of Rochester. 


Harold Russell, current president of the Rochester Club, has 
just one word for the response to the community authorship effort. 
“Amazing,” he says. 


SM's Contributors: Bob McAndrews, penman behind the 
article “How to Get an Idea” (page 48), now with Young & 
Rubicam in Hollywood, is both a handy and a cheerful man to have 
around. Only 35, his experience record, mostly in the radio industry, 
shows that he has been announcer, sportscaster, continuity writer, 
advertising & promotion man. His most recent job, prior to his 
move earlier this year to Y & R, was that of promotion director 
for NBC’s western network. 


McAndrews went to St. Mary’s where he debated, edited, man- 
aged athletics, put on college radio programs, was in everything 
with everybody. He collects ideas the way other people collect match 
covers or tropical fish. He’s a director of the American Marketing 
Association, (L. A. Chapter), a director of the Hollywood Adver- 
tising Club, a director of the St. Mary’s College Alumni Association, 
and a vice-president of the Advertising Association of the West. 
Last year he even found time to act as instructor in radio advertising 
in the Extension Division of the U. of C. During the war he 
served as a major with Headquarters Army Air Forces in Wash- 
ington, where he handled placement, writing and direction of AAF 
personnel interviews and dramatizations on commercial and sustain- 
ing network programs. 


Bill Rados (“Five Principles Behind Effective Sales Training,” 
page 116) is already well known to SM readers. A specialist in sales 
training, he has developed complete training and personnel programs 
for companies in the refrigeration, heating, fuel and liquor fields. 
His most recent book: “How to Select Better Salesmen” (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.). He has spoken before scores of sales executives’ clubs 
throughout the country, often on the theme that effective sales 
management stems from three things: Good men picked for specific 
jobs; these same men properly trained; management that knows its 
men and itself well enough to initiate programs and carry them 
through. 


Speaking of Ideas: The cartoon on page 116 of this issue came 
into being because | happened into the home of some friends in the 
suburbs to find the hostess almost in tears over the devastation brought 
about by two servicemen who were repairing a heater in the basement. 
There were grimy footprints running over the hardwood and the broad- 
looms to every radiator in the house. Smile at the cartoon, if you will, 
but if your product involves servicing in the home, you might spend a 
quiet hour contemplating the ill will brought about by repair goons who 
leave dirt and damage as a legacy with every completed job. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


NO TYPE 


Anyone, anywhere can sei 
type this new, practical way. 
Fast, economical —just the 
thing for heads or complete 
ads. Cardboard letters are 
automatically aligned when 
set into Fototype composing 
stick. No metal type, no 
messy ink, no impressions 
to pull. Over 75 popular 
types to select from, each 
packed in a compact, refill- ¢. 
able leatherette case. 


§ New 24 -Page 


Catalog 


q REACH THE . 
active 
HALF 


It’s the active, buying 
half of Cincinnati that 
reads The Post. Number 
of families reached?57%! 
Get the facts on this 
profitable market now. 


incinnati 
Post 


on CINCINNATI 2, OHIO y, 


hat you should know about $@X 
to sell Sravel 


Long before some medieval genius invented the magic carpet, well- 
turned female ankles were turning male heads (and vice-versa). Psychia- 
trists attribute this interest in the opposite sex to something they call the id. 

When a couple of ids see eye to eye, the Couple usually blurts out 
“I do” —and after their pulse-rates return to normal they set out in pursuit 
of the American standard of living. 

That means, of course, that they'll do plenty of traveling. And since a 
vacation is usually a family affair, male and female have to agree where to 
go and how to get there. (To be sure, some males travel without females, 
some females are unescorted by males). But practically no one makes travel 
reservations except males and females. Either together or separately. 

So whether you hawk hotel suites or bus seats, Pullman or deck space, 
you ve got to sell two sexes — males and females. 

And who can woo males and females like The American Magazine! 


Dollar for dollar, page for page, no other magazine can match the 


multimillion male-female circulation 


delivered by ... The fh vn 2 ‘al CG an 
SMagazine 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y,, PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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IN ITS HOUSE ORGAN, Beauty Shop Digest, (top left) Helene Curtis bans all mention 
of its name in articles. Promotion appears only in advertisements (above) stressing need for 
professional beauticians. Similar advertisements appear in a long list of women's magazines. 


Making Mud Packs into Millions: 
The Story of Helene Curtis 


Based on an interview with WILLARD GIDWITZ - 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 


In 19 years, the idea of packaging mineral clay for facial 
treatment has pyramided into 800 products and $14,600,- 
000 annual sales without reaching the saturation point. 


This is the story of Helene Curtis 
Industries, Inc., or how a mud pack 
was pyramided into a $14,600,000 
annual business in 19 years. It’s the 
story of how a partnership organized 
to package and sell a mineral clay 
lor tacial treatments back in 1927, 
mushroomed until it became the 
largest manufacturer of beauty shop 
equipment and supplies in the United 
States. It is also, very largely, the 


Story of two young men. Gerald 


1947 


APRIL 15, 


Gidwitz, 40 years old, is president; 
Willard Gidwitz, 38, his brother, is 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., 
Chicago, manufactures and sells more 
than 800 different products which 
fall into three categories: beauty 
supplies, beauty shop equipment and 
furniture. The company employs ap- 
proximately 2,000 men and women. 
It sells solely to beauty shops and 
there are about 125,000 of them in 


Vice-President in charge of sales, 


the United States. Merchandising is 
done through approximately 175 dis- 
tributors who are spoken of by the 
management as its “dealers.” 

The original company was formed 
by Louis P. Stein and Gerald Gid- 
witz, then 21 and just out of college, 
and gross sales the first year totaled 
$28,000. Willard Gidwitz came into 
the business the following year. The 
partnership was called the National 
Mineral Co. One year later it was 
incorporated under the same name. 
It operated as National Industries, 
Inc., from November 27, 1945 to 
October 26, 1946, when the present 
name was adopted. Mr. Stein is chair- 
man of the board. 
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Muskegon is a big part of western 
Michigan . . . and right now it’s one 
of the most active trading centers in 
your Booth Michigan 8-paper market! 


Employment is running 20% over 
highest pre-war figure, and 1946 retail 
sales totaled ninety million dollars. 


Stores are expanding and the Occi- 
dental Hotel is going up another 
eight stories. New home construction 


is of record volume, and still climbing. 


The Muskegon Chronicle (new 5-unit 
press just added) covers this big, busy, 
prosperous market completely. ..with 
a daily circulation of 37,833. 


For further facts, ask— 


Dan A. Carroll. 110 East 42nd Street. 
New York City 17 


Ave... Chieago ll 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 4 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS © 
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Starting with leased space of ap- 
proximately 1,200 square feet, the 
company now occupies 487,000 
square feet of floor space in its own 
building bought last year from the 
War Assets Administration for $2,- 
156,250. 

Helene Curtis’ method of mer- 
chandising is unique in that it has, 
from the start, never sold through 
stores but has concentrated entirely 
upon a young and booming industry, 
still in its formative years, specializ- 
ing in prettying-up the women of the 
Nation. These same women have long 
been familiar with the name, Helene 
Curtis. It all started as a brand name 
for National Mineral Co. products. 
It was adopted in tribute to senti- 
ment. Mrs. Stein’s name is Helene, 
a son’s name, Curtis. 

The company manufactures a com- 
plete line of products used by beauty 
shops, including all types of perma- 
nent waving solutions, various types 
of shampoos in both liquid and cream 
forms, hair tints and rinses and hair 
dressings. Its major products are 
permanent hair waving supplies and 
equipment for the three types of 
permanent hair waving currently in 
common use — the machine, the 
machineless, and cold wave methods. 


Introduced Cold Wave 


The company introduced in 1942 
a cold wave method which has be- 
come the most popular method in the 
field. The cold wave is accomplished 
by the application of chemical solu- 
tions which produce a wave in the 
hair without the creation of heat. 
Under this system the permanent 
waving of the hair results from the 
application of cold wave solutions in 
conjunction with specially designed 
rods developed by the company. 

Since 1932 the company has manu- 
factured various items of equipment 
for the beauty trade including elec- 
trically heated permanent waving 
machines, electric heaters, electric 
forced air dryers, curlers, spacers, 
clips, and shampoo boards. In 1935 
it began to make a line of tubular 
chrome furniture for use in beauty 
shops, and two years later expanded 
the line to similar products for res- 
taurants, hotels, taverns and offices. 
In 1938 a line of wood furniture for 
beauty shops was added, including 
booths, dresserettes, and manicure 
tables. 

There was one interlude. During 
the war years the manufacture of 
beauty shop equipment and supplies 
was under strict control. During this 
Period production went largely to the 
zovernment. Products were radar 
antennae, radar pedestals, train con- 
trol indicators for radar, radar motor 
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All Wrapped Up 


for Immediate Delivery! 


, 
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CONTENTS 


1. Systematic allocation of 
sleeping rooms; 
2. Blueprint for fully equipped 
meeting rooms; 
3. Precision layouts for ex- 
hibits; 
4. Sales meeting and publicity 
assistance; 
5. Credit courtesies for individ- 
ual members; 
6. Entertainment planning 
aides; 
7. New and thrilling—TELE- 
VISION 
8. All servicing arrangements 
handled through ONE IN- 
DIVIDUAL in the Sales De- 
partment. 
For complete information write Duane W. Carlton, 
Director of Sales and Advertising. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


2500 Rooms « Frank L. Andrews, President 
34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
DIRECT TUNNEL CONNECTION TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


PROOF OF PERFORMANCE 


—_— 


HOOPER STATION LISTENING INDEX 


City: Peoria, Il. CITY ZONE 


DECEMBER 1946 — JANUARY 1947 
Total Coincidental Calls, This Period 17,697 


Homes 


INDEX {WMBD} A B c D E F G Others Called 
Mon.—Fri. 
8 AM—12 P 53.41] 8.7 | 10.3 9.8] 12.0] 3.4] 2.3] 0.6] 4.4] 2,566 
Mon.—Fri. 
12 PM—6 P 49.4 1114.3 | 12.9 9.3] 6.5] 7.3] 4.5] 1.4] 2.2 | 3,850 
Sun.—Sat. 
6 PM—10 P 53.2 924.1 | — — }11.2] 5.8] 3.4] 0.2] 2.1] 7,186 
Sunday 
12 PM—6 P 34.2 13.4 | 17.2 3.6 113.2 113.4 | 4.0 | 1.4 | 6.0 | 1,537 
Saturday 
8 AM—6 PM} ] 53.9]f 5.2 | 13.5 | 17.7] 7.2] 5.8 | 3.9 | 0.2] 4.0 | 2,558 
Total Rated 
Time Periods NOT REPORTED IN PEORIA 


“Twentieth Year 
ofservingPEORIAREA. 
Choosing WMBD cuts 
you the biggest slice of 


one of the nation's 
choicest markets 


It's performance that. counts! WMBD’s twenty 
year record of leadership is reflected in its 
thorough domination of this rich Central IIli- 
nois market . . . coverage like this is bound to 
give sales a head start. Write for latest maps 


and B.M.B. report. 
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drivers and motors, and many other 
items. Government orders in 1944 
totaled $7,518,581. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., fo 
years an aggressive advertiser, is just 
now launching an extensive campaign 
in magazines of general circulation. 
First copy appears in April and in- 
sertions will be continued through 
November. ‘The campaign, while fea- 
turing Helene Curtis cold waves, is 
written so that it will build further 
prestige for the professional beauti- 
cian who, after all, is the big user of 
the company’s products. The adver- 
tisements, either full pages or double 
spreads, will be full color and will 
bleed. “‘wenty-three magazines with 
a combined circulation of more than 
16,000,000 are on the schedule. 

Media to be used include Vogue, 
Photoplay, Radio Romances, True 
Experiences, True Love _ Stories, 
True Romances, Movie Life, Mov- 
ies, Movie Stars Parade, Personal 
Romances, Movieland, Real Ro- 
mances, Real Story, Screen Guide, 
Motion Picture, Movie Story, True 
Confessions, Modern Romances, 
Modern Screen, Screen Romances, 
Movie Show, Screenland, and Silver 
Screen. 

In this advertising, carrying the 


torch for its customers, the Helene 
Curtis company continues a theme 
that it has used for a number of 
years: “There is no substitute for the 
professional beautician.” Art work 
throughout the campaign will feature 
heads of women with beautiful coif- 
fures against backgrounds showing 
the hands of artists at work, such 
as those of a concert pianist. 


New Campaign Planned 


To introduce the campaign directly 
to professional beauticians, Helene 
Curtis earlier in the year prepared 
and printed, ready for mailing at the 
proper moment, a 16-page full-color 
brochure to be sent to approximately 
100,000 beauty shops using the com- 
pany’s products. As the campaign 
progresses this will be followed by 
distribution, in turn, to the same out- 
lets of color reprints of each adver- 
tisement and of complete window dis- 
plays featuring the full series. 

In addition, the company’s own 
advertising department, which has a 
staff of 21 persons, will conduct a 
campaign in business papers, in full- 
page and double-page spreads, featur- 
ing Helene Curtis products. Maga- 
zines on this schedule are American 
Hairdresser, Beauty Culture, and 


Modern Beauty Shop. Also, Beauty 
Shop Digest, a business magazine 
published by the company and sent 
to 100,000 beauty shops each month. 

Beauty Shop Digest, conceived as 
a sales stimulator, might almost be 
said to stand alone among company 
sales publications. Sent free, its cir- 
culation controlled, it has by far the 
largest circulation of any publication 
in the beauty field. Its content makes 
it a publication of authority in beauty 
culture. Yet it only supplements and 
does not try to take the place of the 
business papers in the field. The mag- 
azine’s editorial content is devoted 
exclusively to the discussion and ex- 
position of important phases of beauty 
shop technique and management. 
Only the work of experienced writers 
in the beauty shop field is printed and 
the format is thoroughly professional 
in appearance. 

Even more impressive is the fact 
that Helene Curtis appears in the 
magazine only as an _ advertiser. 
When the publication was started 
three years ago an ironclad rule was 
adopted against letting promotion for 
the company, or any of its products, 
creep into the reading matter. This 
strict policy makes it probably unique 
among house publications. 


TESTS 


YOU 


Che 


South Mend 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., National Representatives 


CAN TRUST 


Test campaigns in South Bend, Indiana are revealing, ac- 
curate, decisive. The people who live here buy here. It’s a 
one-newspaper market, covered to saturation by The South 
Bend Tribune. “Split runs” are yours at no extra cost. “Test 
Town, U.S. A.” is the market for tests you can trust. 
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circulation 


mass 


mass = : oO! 
results m Chicaé 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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TRUCKS 


VY TON TO I!/5 TON 
ALL BODY STYLES 


This policy, the management be- 
lieves, puts sales promotion in its 
appropriate place. After that the com- 
pany goes ahead and gives the readers 
both barrels through the use of dis- 
play advertising. Its standard size is 
48 pages, plus cover, or 52 pages in 
all. In each issue 20 pages inside, the 
inside back cover and part of the 
back cover are used to advertise the 
company’s products, to merchandise 
the services of the jobber and to bid 
specifically for sales. 

Decision to publish Beauty Shop 
Digest was reached only after a study 
of the market indicated that a new 
and individualized medium was need- 
ed to carry the company’s product 
messages to beauty shops. 

Beauty Shop Digest, tailored to 
fit the situation, goes to its readers 
as a jobber’s publication, although 
the company handles the complete job 
including editing, art work, adver- 
tising, correction of mailing lists and 
mailing. The jobber supplies a list of 
beauty shops in his territory to which 
he wishes the magazine sent, and 
keeps the list corrected. The circula- 
tion list is made up of the orders 
placed by jobbers, ranging from 200 
to 4,000 copies. 


Aids to the Jobber 


Under the _ standing legend, 
“Beauty Shop Digest comes to you 
with the compliments of 7 
the name and address of the appro- 
priate jobber is imprinted on the 
front cover of each copy. Promotion 
on behalf of the jobber is always car- 
ried on the inside front cover and, 
in addition, an order form is regularly 
inserted next to the back cover. This 
is a perforated business reply card 
on which the jobber’s name and ad- 
dress are printed. In this way a part 
of the cost of publishing the maga- 
zine is borne by the jobbers. 

Appreciating that reader interest is 
the first requisite of a potent adver- 
tising medium, those who charted the 
course of Beauty Shop Digest drew 
a fine bead on this target. ‘The main 
objective is, simply, to help the beauty 
shop owners to make more money. 
To carry out this policy, the publica- 
tion strives always to be informative 
and inspirational and, occasionally, to 
be entertaining. 

Reading matter dominates the 
book, filling 28 of the 48 pages in 
each issue. This allocation permits, 
on the average, the printing of |. 
articles and features. 

Beauty Shop Digest is approx- 
imately the size of Reader’s Digest. 
Its pages measure 714x5%_ inches 
Three colors are used inside and 
fourth on the cover. 

Members of the company’s adve! 
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Buildin 


loyalty that 


Lasts . 


Why films are the 


“cornerstone” of so many 
great public relations programs 


“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.” 

Both business and industry know 
this for truth. And because they know 
it, they are using motion pictures and 
slide films more and more to present 
their story to today’s youth ... to- 
morrow’s adult citizens. 

Why films? 


3ecause they’re colorful. Because 
they’re alive. Because they’re pic- 
toriai. Because they talk. Because, in 
short, they have a breadth and dimen- 


sion that no other advertising medium 
possesses. 

Now at their best... In the last 
few years production technics, pro- 
jection equipment, distribution meth- 
ods have been much improved. As a 
result, films are today at their best as 
ambassadors of good will . . . molders 
of future opinion. 

For help in planning and producing 
yours, call a commercial producer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Business 
FILMS wo 


important function 


of photography 


HAGSTROM MAPS 


For all who 


MANUFACTURE | 
ADVERTISE 
and SELL 


HAGSTROM'S comprehensive stock of commer- 
cial maps for Advertising and Sales Executives 
includes many a me population data maps | 
and maps of retail and industrial trading areas. 


Special Maps for 


ADVERTISING & SALES EXECUTIVES 


HAGSTROM'S revised MARKETING CENTERS 
MAP of the U. S. The key to market analysis 
with population centers of 2,500 and over gra- 
phically shown in circles, diameter of circle 
indicating population size. 

Map No. 240M—54 x 48—3 colors—On Paper $6.00* 
Mounted on map pin board—taped edges $17.00* 


HAGSTROM'S revised MARKET ATLAS of the 
U. S. 48 State Market Atlas Maps, I7 x 22, 
printed in 3 colors, with all counties and cities 
over 250 population. Complete index to cities 
& towns with population figures. Marketing cen- 
ters over 1,000 population shown. 48 pages of 
vital statistics (one for each state) as well as 
weather maps and market data sheets of the 
U. S. as a whole $34.50* 


State Marketing Centers Maps—17 x 22 Each $ .60* | 


INDUSTRIAL TRADING AREA MAP of the U.S. | 
96 major industrial markets rated in relation to 
the national total, individual counties evaluated | 
within each area. 96 page supplement book of 
| 
| 
| 


detailed market data is included in purchase 
price. 


Map No. 1075-ITA—64x44—5 colors—On paper $12.50* 
Mounted on map pin board—taped edges $23.50* 


RETAIL TRADING AREA MAP of the U. S. | 
Major retail trading area markets are outlined | 
In red, secondary markets outlined in blue, | 
smaller markets shown in green and yellow. Map 
No. 1000 RT—In two sections—Eastern & Western 
U. S. Each section—44 x 53—5 colors Each $ 7.00* 


Mounted on map pin board—Total U. S, 80x53 $30,00* | 


HAGSTROM'S competent staff of map makers, 
draftsmen, photographers and artists are pre- 
pared to fill a requirement in the field of | 
advertising, art, lettering, special map making, 
photo retouching, photo murals or photo en- 
largements. Send for our .circular of services. 


* F.0.B. 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. S-3 | 


HAGSTROM. COMPANY, 


MAP MAKERS — MAP PUBLISHERS — LITHOGRAPHERS 
EST. 


20 VESEY STREET @- NEW YORK 7.N.Y. 
™ ’ a 
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tising staff, which includes 21 persons, 
headed by James M. Berenson, direc- 
tor of advertising, edit the magazine, 
create the display advertising, and 
do the art work and mailing. Main- 
tenance of the circulation list and the 
mailing require a force of six full- 
time employes. The magazine is 
printed by Webb-Linn Printing Co. 

Company executives and jobbers 
are convinced that Beauty Shop 
Digest is performing the missions 
originally assigned to it in an effective 
manner. They assert that beauty shop 
owners regard it as the bible of the 
industry. This view received strong 
support in a recent survey of beauty 
shop operators which produced 1,143 
complete and valid questionnaires. 

One of the questions in the ques- 
tionnaire was: “How completely do 
you read the Digest?” 

Of those answering this question, 
62.7% replied that they read it thor- 
oughly; 13.6% said they read a few 
articles; 18.7% said they merely 
glanced through it, and 1.6% said 
they did not read it. 

Still another question developed 
the information that 58.4% of those 
surveyed read all of the advertise- 
ments in the Digest; 16.5% read a 
few of them and that 23.1% just 
glance at them. 

In reply to the question, “Have 
these advertisements helped you in 
keeping up-to-date on new _ prod- 
ucts?”’, 87.3% reported help. 

The company’s proposal to estab- 
lish Beauty Shop Digest was pre- 
sented to a group of Helene Curtis 
jobbers attending a trade show in 
Chicago in the fall of 1943. Although 


only a rough dummy was used in this 


presentation, a number of jobbers 
signed up immediately to guarantee 
an initial circulation of 50,000. 

The first issue was brought out in 
February, 1944. The book’s original 
size was 32 pages and cover. ‘l ‘his 
was increased to 48 pages and cover 
at the end of the first 18 months of 
publication with the unanimous con- 
sent of the jobbers. 

The company also issues two other 
monthly publications, One, Helene 
Curtis News, is devoted to merchan- 
dising and is distributed to jobbers 
and jobbers’ salesmen; the other, 
Production Plus, is a newspaper for 
employes. 

Helene Curtis products are very 
largely sold through “deals” and 
contests. Promotional material for 
these deals and drives goes directly 
to the home addresses of jobber sales- 
men as well as to the jobbers them- 
selves. Thus, if the jobber is inclined 
to be lethargic, the salesmen remind 
him and help to push him into action. 
Deals and contests are often given 
names such as, “Horse Race,” “Ski 
Race,” “Auto Race,” or “Jet Pro- 
pulsion Race.” Prizes are given for 
performance. These mostly are use- 
ful items for the home. Such prizes 
earn the support of the “little 
woman” who must not be overlooked. 

“Back in the beginning many of 
our competitors called us little fel- 
lows with big ideas,” said Willard 
Gidwitz, vice-president in charge of 
sales. ““They said, as each year passed, 
that we had gotten about all of the 
business we’d ever get. They would 
say we were at our peak. Somehow, 
I never felt that way. I think that 
there’s bigger business ahead of us.” 


PRIMING THE PUMP: Retail shoe stores soon will be display- 


ing this miniature pump and gift certificate. Only four inches long, 
the miniature pump is fashioned after the real thing—a plastic shoe 
—produced by Campro Co., Cambridge, O. Campro has borrowed 
the idea of a miniature shoe, special box, and gift certificate from 


men’s hats. 


Miniature men’s oxfords for the same type of gift 


certificate promotion will be issued in time for Christmas selling. 
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Your “Letter Perfect” Salesman 


Articulately, in exactly the words and with the precise 
inflection you have approved, this salesman presents your 
product. His story is made more graphic by motion pic- 
tures of your merchandise being manufactured, tested, 
used. It is the ultimate in persuasive proof. It works for 
you, in automatic perfection, wherever your actual and 
prospective customers may be. 

N.B.: Its effectiveness and versatility in job training, 
sales education, and similar programs is unparalleled. 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED « .Office and Display Room: 2212 Merchandise Mart 
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the all-in-one cabinet motion pic- 
ture projector for display rooms, 
department stores, transportation 
terminals, lobbies, and offices. 


Chicago 54, Illinois 


PACKAGE DRUG 
ACCOUNTS 


» +++. to join the 


growing group of 


Successful WAAT 
packaged drug advertis- 


ers— 


Successful in cash reg- 


ister results— 


Successful because 
they know that— 


WAAT DELIVERS 
MORE LISTENERS 
PER DOLLAR IN 
NORTH JERSEY 
AND NEW YORK 
CITY THAN ANY 
OTHER STATION 


How to Use Movies: Have you 
considered using sound films to aug- 
ment your sales training program? 
Or to help sell your product, increase 
production, improve personnel rela- 
tions? “Movies Go to Work,” a 
booklet published by Bell & Howell, 
gives an up-to-the-minute, general 
picture of the place of sound films in 
industry. There’s a chart which in- 
dicates the multiple uses of training 
films about product qualities and ap- 
plications, films which show how to 
sell the product, sales films, worker 
training films, and films portraying 
the history and background of a com- 
pany. Write to Bell & Howell, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Plastics Again: “The ABC's of 
Modern Plastics” is Bakelite’s new- 
est contribution to the educational 
literature in the field. It’s a brief 
outline of the origin, preparation and 
uses of plastics and their importance 
in modern living. Animated illustra- 
tions crystallize the technical informa- 
tion, make it easy to absorb. Address 
Bakelite Corp. at 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. . . . Two other 
more specific leaflets in the field 
which may contain usable informa- 
tion are “Durez Plastics,” a review 
of the applications in which phenolic 
molding compounds and resins find a 
large outlet (available from Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., Walck 


Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y.), 
and “Plastics,” an illustrated cat log 
of plastic display units (available 
from W. L. Stensgaard & Assoc., 
346 N. Justine St., Chicago, IIl.). 


Management Inventory-Time: 
How productive is your management? 
Does it measure up to present-day 
requirements? Are lines of authority 
clear-cut and direct? Are you making 
the most effective use of control tech- 
niques? Are your sales decisions based 
on facts rather than on hunches? Are 
new employes given adequate train- 
ing?—These and many other ques- 
tions on fundamental management 
policies and practices common to all 
types of business activity, are pre- 
sented in “Outline for a Manage- 
ment Audit.” In check-list form, 
questions are grouped to “take stock” 
of major management divisions—per- 
sonnel, production, sales, and general 
management. It’s prepared by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Corpany’s 
Policyholders Service Bureau, N. Y. 


Timely Tips: For sales personnel 
people, Edison Electric Institute’s 
“Position Descriptions for Eight 
Utility Sales Jobs” ought to prove 
useful. The address: 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.... A 
revised list of the buying agencies of 
foreign governments in the United 
States, covering changes made up to 
February 20th, has been issued by 
World’s Business and Guia, export 
business publications. Write to their 
ofices at 440 Fourth Ave., New 
i = 2. Ae A new time- 
saving paper calculator for printers 
and sales promotion men is the 
ChamPADco Paper Calculator. It’s 
available from Caskie Paper Co., 


308 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


aall) 
In 


--- INCLUDING ALL 
50,000 WATTERS. 


SALES SOMBRERO: General 


Electric Company’s mythical cartoon 
character “Lighthouse Larry” dons a 
Latin American style hat. “Light- 
house Larry,” named after the elec- 
| tronic tube of the same name, is the 
advertising symbol for G-E’s “Ham 
| News” issued to 60,000 radio ama- 
teurs every other month. Now 
“Lighthouse Larry” will carry the 
symbol to South American hams in 
G-E’s ‘“Megatroncito.” 


New Jersey's I! Station 


KAT 


NEWARK-NEW JERSEY 
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CLOWNS & THEIR CIRCUS: If you're a 
father, you know Post has a strong sales 
magnet in its circus premium for the kids. 


From Post to Parlor: 
A Circus in Every Box 


During April, Post’s line of cereals (General Foods Corp.) is 
offering an honest-to-John miniature circus—one for every home— 
with a different cardboard animal in each of its packages. 


The animals are being included in the entire Post line—Corn 
Toasties, 40% Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts Flakes. Each is a full-color 
workable circus toy, and each is an action model. For instance, 
there’s Klicko, the climbing monkey, and Jo-Jo, the motorcycle 
rider, and seven others, each ready to contribute his special part to 
the complete circus. 


Grocers are being furnished all sizes of colorful window displays, 
posters, counter cards, package toppers, and additional materials 
adaptable to special displays to step up sales of thé Post line. 


Packages have been especially printed with full descriptions and 
illustrations of the line top premiums on a side panel. A large 
balloon at the bottom of the package announces the offer. 


To back up the premium offer the company is mentioning it on 
its three radio shows in addition to 400 spot broadcasts each week 
during April. Other announcements are being inserted in Metro- 
politan comics and a full-color, full-page advertisement in Life. 


Post says that the circus characters mark a new achievement in 
cardboard engineering. 
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| SELL- ective 


COVERAGE 
of fashion buyers 


The specialized buyerin fashions must 
not only know the trend of fashion, but 
he must be kept keenly conscious of his 
part in the general fashion picture. That’s 
why Haire provides five specialized mer- 
chandising publications—each serving 
one specific fashion field. For the ad- 
vertiser it means effective, economical, 
sell-ective coverage of his market. 


MORE effective because they're 
MORE SELL-ective 


CORSET & UNDERWEAR REVIEW—The ac- 
knowledged feader and spokesman for 
the industry —and the buyers’ guide in 
this field since 1913. Member ABC, ABP. 


FASHION ACCESSORIES —Since 1911 the 
only publication serving accessories 
buyers. Member ABC, ABP. 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW—For 21 
years, the omly independent merchan- 
dising magazine for infants’, children’s 
and teen age buyers—the only one with 
paid circulation. Member ABC, ABP. 


LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS—For half a 
century (since 1898) the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to buyers of lug- 
gage, handbags, personal leather goods. 
Member ABC, ABP. 


NOTION & NOVELTY REVIEW—since 1866— 
for 81 years the only specialized mer- 
chandising guide for notion buyers. 


Send for complete fact sheet on your market. 


FASHION PUBLICATIONS 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY | 

1170 Broadway, New York 1,N.¥. 
also publishers of oe 

HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW. 

HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHAN- | 

DISING, LINENS & DOMESTICS, — 
CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL 
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DE-STINK BEGINS HERE: If the 
public turns up its nose at your 
product, a little laboratory research 
on the cause and cure of the bad 
odor can turn a lemon into a 
salable product. It's done every day. 


Our Business is Curing 
Products of Halitosis 


As told to Lester B. Colby by TALMADGE B. TRIBBLE 
Vice-President, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 


That Atomic Age Model of yours—does it smell like car- 


bolic acid, or mouldy cheese, or a wet Airedale? If so, 


that's a problem in sales resistance. Chemists can over- 
come it. They even make rubber smell like Chanel No. 5. 


Sixty-seven industries will buy 
more than $100,000,000 worth of 
natural and synthetic essential oils 
this year. The use of essential oils 
goes far into antiquity; back thous- 
ands of years into the dim past. As 
an industry, it became established, 
say, 500 years ago. Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., was organized 
more than 50 years ago. In this brief 
time, historically, we have built con- 
nections, broken by two world wars 
but now being resumed, all over the 
world. 

In our catalog you will find several 


hundred essential oils listed, many 
with romantic and intriguing names. 
They will run the gamut from all- 
spice and anise, through basil and bay 
and bergamot, calamus, cassia, cedar- 
wood and coriander, on down and 
ending with sandalwood, violet, wis- 
taria, and ylang ylang. In between 
you will find geranium rose, laven- 
der, mace, mandarin, orange sweet 
and orange bitter, peppermint, pin 
rosemary, rue, thyme, and vanilla 
There are also unromantic names 
such as horseradish, mustard, t 
and just plain skunk. 
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LAUNDRY WORK ON FARMS!” 


"BILLIONAIRE 
af) BIDDY’ 


She’s just bragging about the modern 
washers that go into farm homes... paid 
for out of her seven million dollars a 
day average cash income. 


This gal’s a great spender for all House- 
hold Appliances. Find out about that 
by using Poultry Tribune. 


500,000 Circulation 


oun : pa Ei s j 4 f 
You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion i Member: 
Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine i) AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Schedule. 1945 cash farm income from AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
Poul aE 2.577 WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. 
oultry an ggs was $2,577,000,000. Representatives—New York: Billingslea and Ficke. 


(Source: U.S.D.A.) Chicago: Peck and Billingslea. 


A 
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| Your FARM Magazine List Is Not Complete Without Pocltrg TRIBUNE 
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Hard-Hitting Direct 
Selling Copy, Created 
by Specialists 


Hundreds of advertising pieces 
reach your customers’ desks 
every week. Only messages that 
get the story across skillfully and 
effectively, are read. 


AHREND creates Direct Adver- 
tising that is read. Advertising 
that “hits the spot’’ and SELLS 
every time. 


55 years of planning, creating 
and producing resultful advertis- 
ing for clients in every field, are 
behind the campaign we pre- 
pare for YOU. 


Watch your sales curve climb 
when AHREND prepares your 
next mailing piece . . . a fast- 
moving sales letter, folder or 
catalog, custom-tailored to 
YOUR prospects. 
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Write, or Phone 
MU 4-3411 TODAY! 


D.H.AHREND CO. 
Creative Disect Cdaeitining 


333 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK17 © MU 4- 4, 
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Essential oils enter into the pro- 
duction of almost everything we 
touch from the day of birth to the 
day of death. They are used to scent 
the delicate soap we use to bathe the 
new-born baby, in the perfumed 
powder sprinkled on the infant. They 
are used in the embalming fluids 
used for the dead to allay unpleasant 


‘odors. 


Roughly speaking, we can classify 
the various types of essential oils, to- 
gether with their uses, as follows: 


1. The Spice Oil Group. Spice 
oils are distilled from the dry or 
whole spices such as cloves, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, etc. Their uses are very 
widespread in such products as spiced 
foods, confections, meats, pickles, and 
for food-flavoring purposes in count- 
less commodities. ‘They are also used 
in pharmaceuticals. 


2. The Floral Oil Group. ‘These 
oils are distilled from flowers and 
petals, etc., and are used primarily 
in perfumes, soaps, disinfectants and 
some pharmaceuticals. The floral oils 
are principally furnished by France, 
Spain and some countries in the 
Mediterranean area. Bulgaria was 
an important producer. Replacements 
made from aromatic chemicals were 
developed with more or less success 
during the war. 


3. The Camphoraceous Oil 
Group. ‘These oils are obtained from 
the brown camphor oil and include 
such oils as oil of camphor water 
white, oil camphor yellow, oil sassa- 
fras artificial and others. Their prime 
use is in remedies, liniments, disin- 
fectants, etc. 


4. The Citrus Oil Group. . These 
are obtained from the oil cells under 
the skin of such fruits as lemons, 
orange, and lime. These oils are used 
for their flavor in such products as 
household extracts, confections and 
in many pharmaceutical products and 
where pleasing flavor is desired. 

The general purpose in using es- 
sential oils is to produce a more 
saleable product by giving it better 
odor or flavor or to neutralize dis- 
agreeable flavors or odors. Often the 
presence of such oils is entirely un- 
suspected. Crude glycerin, for exam- 
ple, has an evil stench that is almost 
overpowering. It was nearly impos- 
sible for a processor to keep em- 
ployees on the job before essential 
oils were employed to neutralize the 
awful smell. 

Reprocessed rubber fairly reeks 
with offensive odor. When a manu- 
facturer decided to make kneeling 


pads to be used in churches he was 
at his wits end until he found an 
essential oil that would turn the 
stench into a mild sweetness. Bakers 
must keep their premises free from 
cockroaches, flies and other insects. 
To do this they must use insecticides. 
Ordinary sprays with their natural 
chemical odors were offensive until 
a smart chemist developed a spray 
with vanilla flavor. 

Few insecticides today come with 
the natural smell that undoctored 
chemicals would give. The pet odor 
used to make them acceptable today 
is, of all things, new mown hay. 

Sleeping cars, parlor cars, coaches, 
airplanes, and even automobiles, have 
a tendency to become hot, smelly and 
stuffy. Where groups of persons are 
confined for hours in small spaces as 
in these vehicles and in motion pic- 
ture houses, theaters or dance halls, 
the human odors become annoying. 


Mint Julep Ink 


So in most modern air condition- 
ing units an oil of some sort, prob- 
ably so delicate that its presence is 
not sensed at all, is used to counter- 
balance and neutralize the unwel- 
come smells that would otherwise be 
there. Ringling Brothers scented the 
air in Madison Square Garden when 
they took their circus there and not 
only made the show much pleasanter 
for their patrons but got worlds of 
publicity out of it. An advertiser 
using a Chicago newspaper wished to 
advertise a mint julep with green itk. 
To make it more realistic a mint 
flavor was used to odorize the ink. 
Result, thousands of readers swelled 
a newspaper advertisement for the 
first time. 

Recently, lingerie manufacturers 
found by actual experience that they 
could increase the sale of delicate 
women’s lingerie if they would scent 
their newly-made articles with a 
subtle perfume. That’s why so many 
of them are doing it. The scent 
of the sea can be squirted on import- 
ed products such as woolens. Man- 
ufacturers of stationery and greeting 
cards are putting a holiday smell into 
various items to go on store counters. 
Or it may be a geranium or rose or 
some other flower. 

Pork sausage would all taste some- 
what alike, and not too good, if they 
were not made attractive to the taste 
with pepper, sage and other flavors. 
Most packers are careful to reproduce 
their own particular flavors contin- 
uously. A superior or more accept: 
able flavor wins customers and pieases 
people, which adds up to repeat Of 
ders and so more sales. Of the many 
varieties of sausages on the market. 
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Soaped skillet . . . stops Cans can't... stay shut if Tough nut? ...let soak in 
open fire smoke stains. pierced with this gadget. salt water before cracking. 


Baby’s both... mother’s hands dunk, 
dip, dust and diaper a future farmer. 


irs 


Silverware shine ... manual manipulation 
restores sheen, makes any metal glow. 


Sticky stuff ... pouring frosting on cake is 
quicker than dipping, does smoother job. 


we 


Professional pointers. . . form deb shapes 
nails with rough side of an emery board. 


ae. 4 AG # 
Hollow ground knives...in clever hands 
slice steaks, bone beef, carve cold cuts. 
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Farm hands... 


bathe baby, iron intimate apparel, shampoo scalp, shine silverware, 


decorate play dens, serve salads, chauffeur can openers, baste roasts . . . 


Working outdoors and inside, changing from chapping cold to humid 


. hot, different degrees of dryness, doing dozens of chores . . . the farm 


woman’s hands pose a beauty problem . . . make her a receptive major 
market for lotions, skin softeners, cleansing creams, toilet soaps, orange 
sticks, nail polish . . . appearance aids of keen editorial interest in any issue 


of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


| =" largest profit prospects for toiletries are the charm conscious, 
mode motivated, modern women of the top farm market . . . best covered 
by SuccEssFUL FARMING ... with more than 1,200,000 of the nation’s best 
farm families, concentrated in the 13 agricultural heart states, New York 
and Pennsylvania . .. with largest cash incomes, greatest yields, highest 
property investments ... the best current class market in the U.S. 
For all facts, call any office. SuccEssFuL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


in most cases the one element that 
identifies the type and makes it de- 
sired is the essential oil, or combina- 
tion of oils, used to manufacture it. 
It is the same with a wide variety 
of spiced meats, pickles and kindred 
products. 

In the beverage field, liqueurs and 
cordials as well as many soft drinks 
toss their entire future into the lap 
of the men who arrive at the proper 
formula for flavors. Liqueurs and 
cordials are simply alcohol, no great 
shakes in itself outside of the kick, 
plus sugar or other sweetening to 
which is added taste and aroma. The 
taste and aroma almost entirely come 
from essential oils, either natural or 
synthetic. Most soft drinks, such as 
pops, ades, root beers and so on, 
would be nothing but sweetened 
water except for the essential oils 
used in their preparation. 

Essential oils go into our toilet 
soap, shaving cream, face lotion, tal- 
cum powder, tooth cleaner, mouth 
antiseptic and hair dressing. ‘They go 
into the polishes, pastes or liquids 
we use on our shoes. They are used 
to deodorize and make more pleasant 
the paints and varnishes used in our 
homes. If you drive your own car 
to work, your drive is made pleasant- 
er because the motor oils and greases 
used in your car have been treated 
with essential oils to overcome the 
objectionable odors that would rise 
from the saponifiable fats used in 
their manufacture. 


Any Odor You Want 


When you send a suit to the dry 
cleaner or your clothes to the laun- 
dry they come back smelling better 
because of essential oils used to 
“knock out” the smell of cleaning 
fluid or the cleansing agents used in 
washing. The cleaner or laundry 
man does not use these oils because 
he loves you and wants to make you 
happy but because he wants your 
business and can get more of it if he 
changes an unpleasant odor for a 
happy one. 

If you own a dog and own him so 
intimately that he imparts a doggy 
aroma to your living quarters, you 
can overcome it all by washing him 
with a dog shampoo scented with 
fresh, new cedar. You can make 
your dog smell like a dog-toothed 
violet. It’s up to you. 

Through the wizardry of the 
chemist, mixing this and that essen- 
tial oil, maybe one or two or pos- 
sibly 50 or so, the original odors 
of many things can be duplicated. 
For example, you can buy a bottle 
of doughnut odor, a bottle of frank- 
furter smell, or the nice, sweet aroma 
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of fresh, new-maue creamery but- 
ter. Or horseradish if you wish. Any 
of these scents or flavors can be 
used by the manufacturer if he wills, 
to impart a wee bit of the “extra” 
touch that will make his product 
delectable and more acceptable. 
Certain odors are used by hunt- 
ers and trappers to fool and befud- 
dle wild animals. Certain animals 
are attracted by the scent of musk. 
The trapper may daub it on the 
soles of his feet and on the bait he 
uses. The wild animal thus will 
not scent the “human smell” that 
will cause him to veer away. Rather 
he will follow the scent that lures 
him to the trap. A small bottle of 
selected scent thus may pay big div- 
idends to the trapper and hunter and 
gives more bountiful supply of furs 
for the adornment of fine ladies. 


“Woody” Flavor Coal 


The manufacturer of artificial 
flowers, wax, paper, cloth or what 
have you, by using a spray can give 
his product the natural odor of the 
real thing. He is doing it and is 
finding that it sells his flowers in ever 
increasing quantities. It is a psycho- 
logical application of a new sales 
force. He spends pennies for odor 
and gets back dollars in profit. Pot- 
tery makers have also experimented 
with the use of odors. 

Cannel coal, which burns with a 
bright fire, has been sprayed with 
essential oils for burning in an open 
grate. ‘Thus treated, it can be made 
to give off a rich “woody” odor. 
Some day you may get coal with an 
apple, cedar, balsam or hickory 
aroma. It is all up to the chemists 
and the manufacturers. 

Few persons consider the smell of 
tanned leather or furs anything to 
rave about. Generally speaking, 
there’s something of the odor of a 
deceased animal about them with 
possibly a slight touch of some tan- 


ning or curing agent. 
bury your nose in fur or leather 


with delight. In modern manufac- 
ture leather doesn’t come to you 
smelling like leather, or furs like 
furs. Instead, they are impregnated 
with some soft, pleasant smell that, 
while it is good, is not recognized 
as a smell at all. Thus, another 
victory for the cash register. 

We could go on endlessly, page 
after page, to the end of the book, 
telling of other and equally varied 
uses for essential oils in industry, 
Probably the examples given here 
are convincing enough. The arena 
of action for scents and flavors and 
neutralizers is beyond the limits of 
imagination. 

Where do these essential oils all 
come from and how do we get them, 
you may ask. We have in our gen- 
eral offices a breakdown of sources 
by countries. I have just checked 
it over. I find listed 51 different 
national and island sources. ‘They 
come from many familiar places in- 
cluding Asia, Abyssinia, Arabia, Cey- 
lon, China, and about all of the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe and South 
America. They also come from such 
little known spots as the Comoro, 
Reunion, and _ Seychelles Islands. 
Some of the oils have names which 
few except those who deal in them 
have ever heard of. 


Four Basic Groups 


From Arabia, for example, gum 
myrrh, gum olibanum, gum opopa- 
nax; from Asia and Asia Minor, 
styrax, gum mastic and cumin seed; 
from Algeria, oil geranium, oil ne- 
roli, oil petitgrain and almonds; 
from the Dutch East Indies, oil 
patchouly, oil cajeput, nutmegs, cu- 
bebs, vetiver root and the peppers; 
from Brazil, oil bois de rose, balsam 
copaiba, tonka beans and _ sweet 
orange; from Australia, eucalyptus 
oils and leaves and sandal oil. ‘These 
are only a few. 

France, in normal times, is the 
world’s greatest producer of ordinary 
commercial and exotic perfumes and 
essential oils. It leads both in quan- 
tity and value. The United States 
is the largest consumer. Out of 
France’s long list of essential oils 
I will name just a few to give ro- 
mance and color to this story. Among 
them are the oils of lavender, lavan- 
din, spike, rosemary, neroli, clary 
sage, sweet marjoram, sweet fennel, 
sweet basil, estragon, savory, hyssop, 
myrtle, verbena, angelica root, lovage, 
melissa, and labdanum. 

Usually the oils are processed close 
to the supply of raw material. ‘| us 
is to save shipping costs. Often ‘re 
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IMPORTANT 
IN ST. LOUIS 


WORLD FAMED 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


Pandas, penguins; performing elephants and 
chimpanzees; thirteen lions, tigers and bears 
in one act together before thrilled crowds... 
that’s the famed St. Louis Zoo, through whose 
gates in 1946 almost three million youngsters 
of all ages passed to visit its 77 exciting acres 
. +. @ major reason why visitors like to come 
to the city and St. Lovisans enjoy St. Louis! 


THE ST. LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES 


Favorite of more than a half million readers 
in metropolitan St. Louis alone every day... 
over 175,000 total circulation concentrated 
profitably where dealers, salesmen and job- 
bers alike find it of greatest advantage... 
entrusted with 10,232,097 lines of sales mes- 
sages by alert advertisers in 1946 . . .a major 
reason for good business for good advertisers. 


FOR A COMPLETE SELLING JOB 
IN BIG ST. LOUIS YOU NEED 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented nationally by the Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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IF YOU HAVEN’T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


-..For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
people buy anywhere. 
egro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 


everythin 
Yes, the 


N 


regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of. reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 


cal advertising. Write now. 


business news in the nation’s 


greatest industrial area 


Chicago Hournal 


— the Central \West. 


of Commerce 


“Hh: 


HOTEL 


Cnhnox 


Do you have a 


product that fits 


BAKING INDUSTRY? 


the 


See Bakers Weekly's offer 


of market analysis on 
81, this issue, Sales 
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oils are exported from the place of 
origin in more or less crude form. 
They are further refined, processed 
and otherwise treated in Europe or 
America. ‘The reason for this sys- 
tem is simple. The answer is largely 
bulk. It takes 2,000 pounds of 
rose leaves, for example, to produce 
10 ounces of attar of roses. Similar 
proportions are common in reducing 
other basic materials to their wanted 
oils. 

In the case of rose leaves, from 
which the attar is made, there is an- 
other problem. Vast fields of roses, 
green the night before, may burst 
into bloom at four o'clock in the 
morning. The petals must be harvest- 
ed between that hour and nine 
o'clock or much of their perfume is 
lost. They must be processed at 
once. A few hours of delay and the 
petals begin to sour, developing al- 
cohol. 


Attar of Roses 


The season when they must be 
gathered may be very brief, possibly 
lasting only three weeks. In Bul- 
garia, where attar of roses has been 
produced for close to 250 years, there 
is a Rose Valley about 80 miles long 
and 10 miles wide. Here, in normal 
times, approximately 200,000 per- 
sons take part in the harvest. They 
are mostly peasants, otherwise en- 
gaged at other times. ‘They make 
the rose harvest a great festival for 
all the people. 

The entire harvesting season, 
which also includes the distilling, 
takes only about 20 days and then 
they return to their normal activities, 
mostly farming. The petal gath- 
erers in this time work five hours 
a day and, mostly, their other hours 
are filled with rollicking joy, or so it 
used to be. 

Attar of roses can be very 
precious. Normally it is sold at 
around $15 an ounce, but in wartime 
it sometimes costs as much as $100 
an ounce. Wars have a great ef- 
fect on the cost of many essential 
oils. Both world wars disrupted 
the trade amazingly. Ships carrying 
cargoes worth fortunes were sent to 
the bottom. Vast quantities of oils 
and spices were tied up on docks for 
months and even years. Other car- 
goes were shipped by round-about 
courses. Sometimes the cargoes were 
unloaded and re-loaded several times 
and _ transshipped. 

Freight rates and insurance costs 
multiplied as much as 20 times. Bills 
of lading sometimes arrived weeks or 
months late or perhaps never at all. 
Information about shipments could 
not be sent by cable or air, and 


nothing could be given out about ship 
movements, because of the secrecy 
necessitated by submarine and _air- 
plane sinkings. When ships slipped 
through with precious cargoes the 
importers often had no papers to 
prove ownership. Everything was in 
turmoil, 

Things are beginning to resume 
normal and the business is getting 
back on even keel, little by little. 
Prices of some essential oils are stil] 
badly out of kilter. But the busi- 
ness has been able to carry on, in 
part and in a way, all through the 
years of hostilities. It is a step by 
step process because of the remote- 
ness of many sources and because of 
the problems of returning shipping to 
normal schedules. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
carried on all through the war. As 
we could we found new sources of 
supply. Some new sources, such as 
South America, were found for some 
oils. Certain oils were developed at 
home through domestic planting. 
Chemists, in other cases, came to the 
rescue with synthetics. It was a 
scramble. 


We Sell 67 Industries 


Even in wartime shortage we kept 
our company’s advertising going. For 
instance, in the wholesale drug indus- 
try alone, 13 retail drug magazines 
carried 3,130,976 advertising im- 
pressions in 1944, This program in 
a general way was continued through 
1945 and 1946. Now, this is just 
one of the 67 industries we sell. Rela- 
tively, we carry the same program 
among the other industries. Our 
advertising in Fortune, a_ general 
medium, is to reach executives in in- 
dustries. We also have a continuous 
program of direct mailing. 

Most of our selling is done 
through the direct contacts of sales- 
men, but we also carry on an elab- 
orate program to keep our name alive 
among the industries by means of 
most of the other recognized meth- 
ods of sales presentation to tie in 
with personal contacts of our sales- 
men. Many industries are large 
users. This is true especially of the 
perfume, foods, candy, and_ soft 
drink trades. 

Our salesmen may be of the tech- 
nical type. Some have come to us 
from executive positions but, first of 
all, in a salesman we look for imag- 
ination. Who knows when imagina- 
tion may develop a new big customer, 
or somehow make an essential oil 
user of some industry—but come to 
think of it, I can’t name any indus- 
try off-hand that isn’t in some wa) 
a user. 
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Readers’ Service Can Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 70 of a Series 

Furnish These Reprints 
Send order with remittance to Readers’ 

Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These | 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


ADVERTISING 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 


121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile In- 
dustry: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A portfolio of the 19-article 
series of James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (Price 
50c 


132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by 
Burton Bigelow and Edwin G. Flemming. 
Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurray. (Price 5c) 


Does your letterhead express’ 


TODAY’S PROGRESS? 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto | 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c) 


127—“Dollar-Hour’ Travel Costs for 
Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 5c) 


_126—What Makes a Star Salesman From wartime necessities comes a whole new world of scien- 
lick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


tific advances. Significant of the travel age before us is 
124—What Type of Salesman Makes 


the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor- Vasano, the Schering Corporation’s new antidote for travel 
man R. Catharin. (Price 5c) | “i 

ee eee ee sickness by air, sea, rail, or road... and now available for 
to Encourage More Selective Selling, by its 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) civilian Use. 


SALES MANAGEMENT The Schering Corporation uses a Strathmore letterhead 
_ 141—Signposts on the Road to Success- paper to reflect progress in pharmaceutical research. Does 
ful Selling, by W. D. Molitor. (Price 5c) 


your letterhead suggest that your company is looking ahead 
140—Shortages Are Major Influence In 


Present Grocery Purchasing Habits, by with the times? For your firm, too, the Strathmore water- 
A. R. Hahn. (Price 5c) 
137—What's Behind Today’s Trend mark is an assurance of quality. 


Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 


128—A Portfolio of Sales Control Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 
Forms. (Price 10c 


118—New Management Patterns to 


Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by M A K E RS 

Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) O F F INE 
107—The Job of the Sales Depart- 

ment. (a chart) (Price 5c) PAPERS 
106-—The Job of the Advertising De- 


Seng ody Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FIVE Principles Behind 


Effective Sales Training 


BY WILLIAM RADOS 


lf you want to train men successfully, if you want to train 


them rapidly, and you want them to retain the values of 
training, know how people learn. In this article Mr. Rados 


reduces the learning process to five simply-stated axioms. 


One way to make sales training 
pay lies in a better knowledge of 
how salesmen learn. Accuracy and 
speed of learning by new men af- 
fects turnover and thus the cost of 
recruiting, hiring and initial train- 
ing. 

The flexibility with which es- 
tablished salesmen learn new ways 
and revive old selling aggressiveness, 
determines which men make good 
under resumption of competitive 
conditions. And since learning how 
to do more, sell more, and earn more 
should be a continuous process, the 
learning ability of both new and old 
men affects the success of continu- 
ous training plans. 

How much and how well the sales- 
man learns is generally a reflection of 
how well the trainer has taught. 
Therefore, every sales executive who 
today has a training responsibility, 
should ask himself, ‘How do sales- 
men learn?” Some sales teachers 
cannot answer. And understandably. 
Because most of our time and 
thought is given to what we are go- 
ing to say to the salesman, rather 
than to try to understand what hap- 
pens to him when he receives it. Yet, 
sales trainers could produce better 
results at less expense if teaching 
were designed to take advantage of 
such learning factors as: 

Memory Retention 

Skill Development 

Age Effect 

Tendency to Over-Confidence 

Variation in Understandability 

Motivation 

Effect of Repetition 

Intelligence 


Axiom +1—Learning Depends 
Upon Motivation 


EXAMPLES: 


means the force 


1. Motivation 
of a salesman’s need for, or interest 


in a particular job. Obviously, 
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management can stimulate motiva- 
tion by the nature of the job rewards. 

2. With the average salesman, the 
most serious goal in business life is 
the earning of a better living. There- 
fore training subjects which make 
it easier to attain this goal are learned 
more quickly and more thoroughly 
than subjects which appear to have 
no direct value in smoothing the way 
to his goal of bigger volume and 
earnings. For instance, the story of 
the founding of the business seldom 
has the appeal of case material on the 
building of bigger orders. 

3. Salesman learning is increased 
when training is timed to help escape 


an immediate penalty, or to gain an 
immediate reward. Sales trainers 
have long known that salesmen show 
greater desire for training after they 
have barked their shins in the field, 
Therefore, many sales organizations 
give their men only a brief prelim- 
inary training, then send them out to 
work. After a period of the realities 
of selling, the men re-enter formal 
training with added zest. 

4. Learning is increased when the 
training aids in the attainment of 
desired intangible benefits, such as 
preparation for advancement; pres- 
tige among associates, superiors and 
customers; shortening the time spent 
as a trainee or junior salesman. 


Axiom +2—Learning Depends 
Upon Individual Factors 


1. One important factor which 
varies with individuals is mental 
ability. Here is a comparison of the 
top and bottom men in a certain or- 


om 
a ‘ 


“Everything’s hunky-dory, lady; you'll have 
ice cubes in an hour!” 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


eee 


— 


|| DAILY INSPECTIONS 


tne uniform high quality of 
Oxford Papers isn’t just 
happy coincidence. It results from 
setting unusually high quality 
standards and adhering to them. 


On an average day some 5,000 
laboratory and production tests 
are made of the output in addition 
to the Oxford Research Depart- 
ment’s constant search for ways 
to make paper better. 


This continuous checking supple- 
ments the inbred skills of veteran 
craftsmen, scores of whom have 
spent over 20 years making Oxford 
Papers. Many families boast three 
generations at the plant. 


Another important factor in 
APRI| 15, 1947 


DISASTER DANGLES! A DAYS PRODUCTION 
OF OXFORD PAPER ALMOST GOES THROUGH 
WITH ONLY 4.999 QUALITY INSPECTIONS 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 5,000 PER DAY. 


Oxford quality is the complete- 
ness of its operations. To begin 
with, it has vast resources of good 
pulpwood on which to draw. 
Then the mill manufactures pulp 
— performs every paper-making 
operation from start to finish, 
with direct quality control every 


step of the way. 


And added to this are Oxford’s 
many years of experience making 
over 1,000 miles of quality paper 
a day. So plan with Oxford Papers! 
Paper merchants in 48 key cities 
distribute them. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 


— Engravatone, 


are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; Uncoatep 
Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 


Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago I, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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THE AXIOMS OF LEARNING 
—And How Management Can Take 
Advantage of Them 
To Build a Star Sales Force 


Definition: Learning is the acquisition of knowledge, skills, and mental attitudes, which add to or 


stimulate inherited ability. 


Definition: The goal of training is to teach a salesman how to earn a good living by selling an 


adequate volume of the product (or service) at a profit. 


AXIOMS OF LEARNING 


PERTINENT MANAGEMENT FACTORS 


First, make the job rewards worth working hard 
for; then seek the caliber of men who will make 
the job the most important goal of their busi- 
ness lives. 


1. Learning Depends Upon Motivation 


First, decide by job description and man speci- 
fication the kind of success qualities required; 
then through an appropriate plan of selection, 
hire only qualified candidates. 


2. Learning Depends Upon Individual Factors 


3. Learning Depends Upon Suitable Teaching 
Methods 


Employ good adult training technique (as 
distinguished from mediocre). 


Do not stop with informing men. Employ habit- 
building training techniques. Carry on with 
field assignments under qualified supervision. 


4. Learning To Sell Is Strongest Under Super- 
vised "Doing" 


Qualified field supervision, objective salesman 
evaluation,, individual attention, and continua- 


5. Development of The Individual Salesman to 
the Maximum of His Abilities Depends Up- 


on Continued Training tion training. 


ganization of a dozen salesmen: While two salesmen do not constitute 


Salesman Salesman 
“AN “Be 

Performance 
of current job: excellent unsatisfactory 
Estimate of 
future value 
to company: excellent questionable 
Mental ability 
test score: “superior” “unqualified” 
Repeat intelli- 
gence test 
score, five 


months later: “superior” “unqualified” 


In this instance, B’s intelligence 
appears to be insufficient for the job. 


a “nation-wide survey,” this is an 
interesting comparison of the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and 
performance on the job. Mental abil- 
ity affects the capacity to abstract key 
points of a presentation at a sales 
meeting, absorb ideas from written 
instructions, understand demonstra- 
tions, learn from watching a super- 
visor sell. Salesmen vary tremen- 
dously in speed of understanding, ac- 
curacy of grasp of problems and ca- 
pacity to absorb new ideas. For the 
requirements of any particular sales 
job, a salesman may have too little 
intelligence, just enough, or too much. 


Suggestions: (a) Test by psycho- 
logical or other means the best sales- 
man, to establish the desired intelli- 
gence level. (b) Test the best man- 
agers and supervisors to establish the 
desired managerial intelligence norm. 
(c) Have all applicants tested for 
intelligence. (d) Make sure that 
your sales training is adapted to the 
group level. 

2. Age and Intelligence: Learn- 
ing ability reaches a peak around the 
age of 20 and remains practically un- 
changed to age 50, after which rapid 
decline frequently sets in. Of course, 
these are averages and there are tre- 
mendous individual differences. Since 
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Mt. Hood towers over a 
portion of Metropolitan 
Portland, Oregon, one of 
the Pacific Coast’s Major 
Markets, photo by Oregon 


Journal staff photographer. 


2nd Largest Evening Newspaper 
on the Pacific Coast! 


The JOURNAL now offers advertisers the largest circulation 
in its history, both daily and Sunday. 


You need The Journal to sell effectively in Oregon’s only 
Major Market ... the Portland Retail Trading Zone. 


When you advertise in Portland, be sure to specify... 


The JOURNAL 


Evenings and Sunday 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Member Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented Nationally by Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


Here is an excellent, isolated 
market larger than the city of 
Dayton, Ohio, and just as rich. 
It lies at the heart of one of 
the wealthiest farm regions in 
the United States. Its effective 
buying income last year was 
close to $300,000,000. Its 271,- 
560 customers are representa- 
tive of the best in the country. 
Is part of your advertising allo- 
cation aimed at this sales 
potential? 


Popilation. . . 
Number of Families . 
Buying Income 
Retail Sales 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
of the Sioux City 
JOURNAL AND JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 
in this 12 County Area 
52,622 (A. B. C.) 


The truth is you cannot reach the Heart of 
the Sioux City Market without the over- 
whelming coverage of Sioux City’s news- 


papers, 
DAILY COVERAGE .......... 74% 
SUNDAY COVERAGE ........ 63% 


eA 10 
DIXON _—— 

x woopsury |_ = 
DAKOTA S1OUX City 


PRIMARY MARKET AREA 


(TWELVE COUNTIES NEAREST SIOUX CITY) 


. 271,560 (U. S. Census) 
. « 70,739 (A. B. C.) 
$278,052,000* 
$134,331,000* 


So oe ee 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
of the Sioux City 


SUNDAY JOURNAL 
in this 12 County Area 
44,750 (A. B. C.) 


Coverage of the next largest metropolitan 
paper coming into this twelve county Heart- 
land is only a fractional 7% daily and 24% 
Sunday. Here is a newspaper and a market 
which form the ideal combination to test 
the acceptance of your product. 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, l|OWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


nearly all sales training occurs in 
under-50 age group, it might be as- 
sumed that the “average salesman” 
between the ages of 20 and 50 would 
be trainable. However, while ca- 
pacity to learn may remain un- 
changed during this span, youth usu- 
ally has an advantage because of 
greater personal motivation. 

3. Salesmen vary tremendously 
in their ability to maintain mental 
attention over a period of time in the 
accumulation of new knowledge and 
skills. In a manual for Cresta 
Blanca Wine Co. sales managers this 
breakdown is presented: 

“In general, any force of sales- 
men will break down into three 
groups: 

1. “Men who understand instruc- 
tions the first time and carry them 
out intelligently. 

2. “Men who do not pay atten- 
tion. Many of these men are just 
not interested enough in carrying out 
new assignments, and they require a 
certain amount of discipline. 

3. ‘Men who honestly misunder- 
stand or misinterpret. These are 
the men who follow instructions after 
they have been explained in a-b-c 
style.” 

4. Memory: Loss of memory is 
most rapid immediately after we 
learn a new idea—a fact which is 
not well known. Hence, if the 
trainer really desires the salesman to 
learn, he will employ take-away 
manuals, mailed bulletins, follow-up 
steps, repetition, and field super- 
vision. 


Axiom +3—Learning Depends 
Upon Suitable Teaching Methods 


Salesmen, as a group of students, 
differ quite considerably. from other 
types of student bodies. Unlike col- 
lege students, they pay no tuition, 
do not enroll for long courses, ex- 
pect a degree or academic recogni- 
tion. Hence the laying out of train- 
ing plans must take into considera- 
tion certain important aspects, such 
as: 

1. Learning is greater when the 
salesman has confidence in the teach- 
er’s authority. Seldom is this prob- 
lem serious in the field of product 
training because when product-teach- 
ing stems from the men who make 
the merchandise it almost always has 
the ring of authentic know-how. 
Not always so with material on 
“How to Sell Whiffin Gadgets!” For 
the men who spend their days in 
selling are the salesmen, not the home 
office staff. And the men are quick 
to spot any false note in how-to-sell 
more manuals, films, talks. Nobody 
has ever developed a better way of 
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0 a SD WANS 


with Loose Leaf Binders! 


ING Pinder 


ISB 


|, EMEMBER the ring binder you used in high 
school? You've probably never bothered to analyze 
——— its mechanism. But if you're interested in sell- 
ing efficiency, these few facts may be very valuable. 


Ghis Js How a Rin3 Works 


Ring binders are not sold by 
the capacity of the papers 
they hold. When you buy a 
two inch ring binder, you 
buy a binder with a two inch 
ring diameter. But this bind- 
er will not hold two inches 
of material. As the illustra- 
tion shows—only about 1‘ inches of the ring is USABLE. 
The other half-inch must be reserved to permit sheets to 
turn easily without “binding” or catching at the top. 


When Go Gse a Rins {Zinder 


F YOUR sales catalog or price book has less than 
if 1% inch of material to be bound, use a ring 
—— » binder. No other type binders offer such a wide 
variety of sizes, or so many qualities from which to 
choose. When PRICE is a factor, they can’t be beat. 
What’s more, ring binders open flat... permit ease of 
reference right up to the inside binding edge of your 
sheets. Sheet change is easy. But remember... ring 
bindings are most efficient for less than 1%" of material. 


This is a, PRONG Binder 


(947 


HE PRONG BINDER is a different kind of ring 
Yor improved to provide COMPACTNESS, @ nar- 
rower backbone, and less cover width. It operates 
with the ease, speed and simplicity of a ring binder. 


This is How a’Prong Works 


Instead of round rings, the 
prong has elliptical compan- 
ents that interlock side-by- 
side. As the illustration indi- 
cates, when you order a two 
inch prong binder, you get 
two full inches of binding 
space. There’s no waste. And 
because prongs take less lateral space, the cover of your 
binder will be less wide than that of a ring device. 
A unique hinging device locks pages securely in place. 


When to Use aProng Binder 


: F YOU REQUIRE a binder that will hold MORE than 


1%” of material and less than 3’, use a prong binder. 

You'll get lighter weight and smaller size . . . important 
for the salesman’s briefcase. What's more, prong binders 
open as flat as a table-top — permit reference and writ- 
ing to the inside edge of the page. Sheet change is 
simple and swift. If you use standard three-hole punch- 
ing, ask for the PARA-PRONG binder. For Kalamazoo or 
for Tengwell spacing specify the VARI-PRONG binder. 


# Vari-Prong and Pari-Prong are but two of Remington 
Rand’s exceptionally complete line of loose leaf binders. 
Write today for the free folder, PRONG BINDERS (LL 132) 


mS Let Your CAPACITY Needs Pecide--- (& 2 ee Ss 


The Prong Starts Where the Ring Leaves Off! 
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winning salesman acceptance ot 
how-to-sell material than by sales- 
man participation in the preparation 
of training programs. 


and cram schools are frequently the 
worst offenders in this respect. “Too 
often they subject the unfortunate 
class to an endless succession of lec- 


2. Training texts should make tures, speeches and talks. To avoid 
the salesman the hero, his problems mental indigestion, such schools 


of selling the plot. Obvious but 
frequently overlooked. I still see too 
many heavy expenditures devoted to 
glorifying the product, or the fac- ence participation, dramatics, relief 
toiy, of the important stockholders, periods, the serving of refreshments. 
or the early trials of the President. 4. Learning is greater when the 


should streamline the subject matter, 
slow up the pace, include interesting 
repetition, discussion periods, audi- 


3. Original delivery should be subject is presented interestingly. 
slow enough to permit thorough as- This should be especially obvious 
similation. Meetings, conventions since so many of the important 


the St.Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Prese are 
the Only Daily Papes 
Read by 90% of the 
331,000 people in 
the St.Paul A.B. C. 
city zone,” 


*Less than 10% of the people in the St. Paul 
City Zone read any other daily 


newspaper, 


RIDDER-JOHNS, 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


INC.—Notional Representatives 


DETROIT 
Penobscot Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 
Wrigley Bldg. 


Dispatch Bldg. 


Mis 


points to be taught are intangi ule, 
American Radiator, for example, 
wanted its engineering-minded saies- 
men to stress user benefits, whenever 
product was described. A platter ot 
luscious ham and eggs was passed 
around to drive the point that just 
as ham and eggs “go together” so do 
product features and user advantavzes. 
Dramatic presentation makes for 
greater attention, understanding, re- 
tention and usage. 

5. Learning is greater when sales- 
men participate. Hence the time- 
honored place of quizzes and class 
assignments. Volunteered  assign- 
ments especially promote learning 
because of the greater personal in- 
terest. ‘Teaching in class by show- 
ing is a form of participation, hence 
the value of mock sales interviews, 
“right” and “wrong” playlets, step- 
by-step sales manuals and films. 

6. Learning is greater when sale:- 
men receive it directly from a person 
—not a book. There is a tendency 
on the part of salesmen to learn 
from a study of people, not books. 
When a salesman is faced with a 
problem he tends to inquire of his 
associates rather than to refer to a 
book. Rather than write in a de- 
tailed statement of the problem de- 
manding solution, the salesman pre- 
fers to wait for an opportunity to 
discuss the matter face-to-face with 
his superior. 


Axiom +4—Learning to Sell is 
Strongest Under Supervised 
"Doing" 


Salesmen recall: 

5-10% of what they hear from 
non-illustrated lectures. 

30-50% of what they see from 
visual presentations such as films, 
charts, blow-ups, dramatic skits, etc. 

50-70% of what they say, as when 
the salesman repeats in his own lan- 
guage the product presentation, the 
answers to objections, the sales clos- 
ing phrases, etc. 

70-90% of what they do, as when 
the salesman gets orders through the 
use of what he has been taught. 

Since the pay-off in training is 
measured by the ability to persuade 
customers to buy, there is, there- 
fore, no substitute in training fo! 
supervised doing. 

To carry training through to 
learning by supervised doing, requires 
that inside training be followed by 
supervised field training. Some suz- 
gestions: 

1. Field application assignments 
are given out. Salesmen report back 
their experiences and receive perso: 
attention. 

2. A supervisor, specially trained 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


A PRODUCT OF 


Distributed by 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Sloan Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 

(Re RES ee eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Arkansas Paper Company 


Sacramento 
San Diego.... 
San Francisco 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 

Chicago Paper Company 

Midland Paper Company 

Capital City Paper Company 
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lOWA 
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Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Wichita Western Newspaper Union 
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Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
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as a teacher works with the men. 
This method of instruction creates 
confidence, a necessary element in 
conditioning salesmen to the kind of 
aggressive selling required in most 
lines of business. But not just any 
senior salesman or supervisor will 
suffice; the man must know how to 
teach men in the how of selling. 

3. In ideal training situations, 
class instruction and supervised field 
practice alternate—an ideal which 
should be approached as closely as 
possible. 

4. Learning is increased when 
salesmen are required as an experi- 
ment, to alternate good and bad 
methods of selling on calls, to observe 
the difference in results. ‘This sales- 
man-teaching method has not received 
the attention it deserves. Yet ‘as 
supervisors who. work with salesmen 
will recognize from experience, it is 
highly effective. 


Axiom +5—Development of the 
Individual Salesman to the 
Maximum of His Abilities De- 
pends Upon Continued Training 


1. Successful initial application 
by salesman fosters continued use by 
himself, encourages others to suc- 
ceed. 

2. Growth of abilities to the max- 
imum depends upon individual ap- 
praisal. Most salesmen possess re- 
serves of power, ability, and interest 
which seldom are completely applied 
to the job except in unusual situa- 
tions, as the existence of special con- 
tests so amply demonstrates. To ful- 
ly draw on a man’s “unused assets” 
requires a careful appraisal by man- 
agement, of the salesman’s strengths 
and weaknesses, followed by individ- 
ual attention for the purpose of 
maintaining the man’s strong points, 
eliminating or minimizing his weak 
points. 

3. Continuous training, directed 
at common selling problems, makes 
sure that every salesman obtains full 
knowledge of all the lessons taught 
by experience to the group. New 
salesmen require a period of months 
or years, depending upon the job, to 
master it. Therefore ‘ ‘continuous 
training should parallel the. man’s 
exposure to new experiences, so that 
his period of experience growth, and 
learning-by-training coincide. Older 
men seldom fully develop their max- 
imum potential, because so long as 
they bring in a satisfactory sales vol- 
ume, management assumes that they 
are .trained. Actually, advanced 
training of all men should continue 
so Iong as the man is employed. But 
after a while: wait oe 

4. Overconfidence:- One- of the 
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reasons so many salesmen rise t a 


| peak of productivity and then drop 


off is their tendency to start pulling 
their punches. Whereas the tech- 
nique by which he led the customer 
step-by-step to the point of buying 
once held great fascination for him, 
it sooner or later loses its charm and 
unless the salesman is alert, he begins 
to give more weight to the memory 
of past successes than to the study 
of the problem of closing the next 
sale. The existence of this law of 
salesman behavior means that the 
training director must vigorously com- 
bat any tendency to stop using a 
successful selling method. 


Who Gets How Much 
Of Sales Dollars? 


Stewart-Warner's house 
organ presents facts 
of its financial life. 


Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, 


| in its house organ published for em- 
| ployes entitled, “A Report on Prog- 


ress,” shows a graph covering 11 years 
which reveals, year-by-year, a break- 


_ down of “where the company dollar 


” 


goes.” The dollar in this instance 
means the sales dollar. 

Back in 1936, for example, the 
employe’s share of the sales dollar 
was 29.5c; in 1946 it was 42.9c. 
Materials and supplies took 52.8¢c 
out of each sales dollar in 1936 as 
against 40.4c in 1946. Dividends to 
stockholders have fared more badly. 
Back in 1936 the stockholders got 
4.6c out of the sales dollar; in 1946 
only 2.2c. 

Federal income and other taxes 
took 4.7c in 1936 and 5.7c in 1946. 
In the war years it was even worse, 
accounting for 13.5c in 1942; 14.2c 
in 1943 and 16.7c in 1944. 

The share of the dollar retained 
by the company for future needs has 
also steadily worsened. It was 3.2c 
in 1936 and 1.4c in 1946. Through 
this type of presentation of “the facts 
of life” as they concern the company 
it is hoped to give workers a better 
understanding of the business that 
supports them and a firmer realiza- 
tion of their share in the success of 
the company. 

It is pointed out that efficient oper- 
ation of the Stewart-Warner plants 
and the improvement of products as 
a direct result ends up with larger 
checks in the pockets of the workers. 
Thus the worker is shown that the 
successful operation of the company 
means the worker’s greater success. 
It is a lesson in cooperation. 
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Rotogravure and colorgravure have “eye-appeal.” 
Surveys prove the high reader traffic of Picture and 
Magazine Sections. That’s why First 3's Sunday Punch 
lands “right between the eyes.” 


First 3 has a circulation of over 7,200,000, the highest 
Sunday coverage in the three metropolitan areas of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia—the families of which 


account for 40% of the retail sales and 42% of the 
food sales of the country. 


First 3 offers two companion groups in the three most 
widely-read newspapers in their respective markets— 
The New York Sunday News, The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune and The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer — 
either First 3's New Magazine Picture-Roto Combina- 
tion or First 3's Regular All-Picture-Roto Group. 


To round out your advertising schedule, as a primary medium or a supporting buy 


Your first Buy is First 3 


THE GROUP 
WITH THE 


SUNDAY 
PUNCH 


News Bui! 


APR| is, 1947 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
Rotlograuure » Colergraumre 

Picture Sections +» Magazine Sections 


9, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 @ 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, GARfield 7946 
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Why Go National When There's 


A Rich Market in Your Back Yard? 


Reversing the trend, Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, 


is staking out claims in || western states and Hawaii, and 
is settling down to till the potential with the energy and 
skill of a national distributor. It's goal: 5% of all sales. 


All over the shop, California manu- 
facturers are “going national” where 
yesterday they were regional, or even 
local—and making good at it, while 
retaining the regional character in 
their products. California fashions, 
designs, ideas, are today often being 
featured in “California shops” main- 
tained by leading eastern retail de- 
partment and variety stores. 

But here is one who has chosen to 
stay regional. The Hoffman Radio 
Corp., Los Angeles, elects to cultivate 
the 11 western states, with Hawaii, 
plus an export business, developed 
along new lines. 

The product is regional, and the 
sales set-up, too, and if ever that 
region should prove too small, the 
company has definite ideas about how 
it could annex more territory while 
maintaining its identity throughout 
the Western region. 

This policy grew from an acorn. 
Back in the 1920’s, when radio was 
new, the West discovered that it 
needed sets that were more sensitive 
than those that gave good average 
reception in the East. The majority 
of western listeners were far from 
the larger broadcasting stations, out 
on the range, behind mountains. 

Los Angeles manufacturers began 
making sets with specially sensitive 
circuits, which had different parts, 
and took considerably more skilled 
labor. At first, these were custom- 
built. But presently factory produc- 
tion became necessary. Los Angeles 
became known for names such as 
Mission Bell, Packard Bell, Gilfillan 
Bros., Mitchell-Hughes. 

Coming out of the depression, in 
1941, a young man named H. Leslie 
Hoffman decided that this western 
radio business could be enlarged to 
real mass production, and the western 
market expanded by aggressive mer- 
chandising. He had had a varied 
career in both merchandising and 
manufacturing. 

As a corner stone, he acquired two 
Los Angeles radio companies. Mission 
Bell had a fine reputation in the West 
for its receiving sets, but it was not 
adequately financed, and its output 
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had been limited. Mitchell-Hughes 
was a division of that company, 
known for high class custom-built 
combinations, changers and recorders, 
but also needing financing and ex- 
pansion. 

“Les” Hoffman had just got his 
plans going when war intervened, 
and his budding organization went 
into Government work. In its way, 
this was a good thing, because it 
built an efficient engineering and re- 
search staff. Hoffman became one of 
the largest Navy contractors west of 
Chicago, getting into electronics, pro- 
ducing precision test equipment, 
radar, transceivers. From three em- 
ployes in 1941, the company grew to 
750—which happened to be about the 
size figured in Hoffman’s original 
plans. 

And those plans were not lost sight 
of. During the war years, whenever 


the engineers and executives could 
get together for an evening of re- 
laxation, they planned post-war sets, 
and also markets. 

They planned circuits, several 
thousand of them, and cabinets with 
nothing inside, because radio also sells 
as furniture, and California styling 
was even then working toward 
“blonde wood,” the thing that today 
sells so fast in the West, and has 
created for itself an isolated demand 
in Florida. 

Most of all, these “bull sessions” 
planned market strategy, on this 
basis: In 1941 this country-made 15 
million radio sets, factory value $325 
million. The West bought about 
16%, around 2,400,000 sets, value 
$42 millions. But western radio man- 
ufacturers sold barely 1% of the 
national total, some $3 million. 
Multiply that by 5 and it would be 
an attractive business, thought Hoff- 
man. 

Merchandising would be the multi- 
plier, because no western manufac- 
turer had ever sold that regional 
market with the aggressiveness of 
national manufacturers. Western 
companies had sold chiefly in a single 


H. LESLIE HOFFMAN 


Still this side of 40, ‘““Les” Hoff- 
man had 20 years of production, 
selling and merchandising experi- 
ence when, in 1941, he acquired 
two Los Angeles radio manufac- 


turing companies, and started the 
Hoffman Radio Corp. 


He was born in Michigan, won 
a B.A. at Albion College, played 
football and basketball, was active 
in student affairs. Then followed 
diverse occupations — installing 
floodlight systems in stadiums, re- 
tail sales management for Firestone 
allied products, distribution of 
major electrical appliances, produc- 
tion management in factories, in- 
stallation of fluorescent lighting. 

Much of his experience had been 
in the West, and he got into busi- 
ness for himself because he believed 
that there was a big opportunity in 
Western radio, built for Western 
conditions, and marketed region- 
ally, with the aggressiveness of the 
“majors.” 

Righto! 

To date, he sells to 11 Western 
states, Hawaii, 40 foreign coun- 
tries, has six modern factories, with 
700 employes—and is just getting 
into normal production! 


— 
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DIRECT RESULTS from the DICKIE-RAYMOND SCRAPBOOK 


a 


HOW ARE YOUR RELATIONS? 


Company relations, that is. One good way to promote 
good feeling for your company is by means of “inside 
information”’ booklets. Assuming, of course, that the 
booklets are readable. And readable booklets are the 
only kind we write. Here are two recent examples of 
company-relations literature — written and produced 
by Dickie-Raymond. One tells about people and poli- 
cies at Tung-Sol Lamp Works — in the words of an 
office boy writing home to his Ma. Other, presented to 
visitors touring American Airlines’ headquarters, gives 
little-known facts about operations behind the scenes. 


DOES YOUR COMPANY HAVE A PAST? 


Got a birthday coming up? Don’t forget there’s a real 
lace for historical and anniversary booklets in the 
sales promotion picture. With our outside viewpoint, 
‘ can be objective about such assignments — soft 
edal the tendency toward too much self-praise. And 
can create a booklet that will rate first attention in 
‘our customers’ and prospects’ morning mail. Lamont, 
rliss & Company, referring to favorable comment on 
booklet shown here, said it was ‘‘due in no small 
isure to the particular care with which the booklet 
planned and executed by you”’. 


ON PUTTING OVER A NAME 


Prestige promotion needn’t be stereotyped and static. 
Especially if you dramatize company accomplishments. 
But ordinarily, selling a name is a long-pull proposition. 
And often it’s hard to keep up the pace. Can we keep 
interest from flagging? At B. F. Sturtevant division 
of Westinghouse they think so. They asked us to 
prepare a direct advertising campaign aimed at selling 
the Sturtevant name in a selective market. That was 
nine years ago, and the campaign is still going strong 
— is continuing to do an outstanding job of building 
prestige for Sturtevant. 


WE believe direct advertising should have the 
benefit of professional handling — just as do 
radio and space. This conviction has built our 
business — which involves creating, writing 
and producing direct advertising, and carrying 
out research by mail. Booklet, ““Things Every 
Sales Executive Should Know About Dickie- 
Raymond” tells in detail what we do, how we 
do it, and our various working arrangements 
with clients. Write for a copy on your business 


letterhead to pickiE-RAYMOND, INC., 521 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 17, or 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


There’s Only One 
DICKIE-RAYMOND 


DIRECT ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL 


state, or along the Pacific Coast. 

Corner stone of marketing would 
be an aggressive dealer organization, 
and two questions threshed out were: 
What makes a radio franchise valu- 
able? What sort of service does a 
radio buyer want from the manu- 
facturer? 

It was found, by such surveys as 
could be made during the war, that 
a radio franchise became valuable ac- 
cording to the backing the manufac- 
turer gave to his dealers—in adver- 
tising, sales training, designs, and 
according to the way in which the 


He D FRIEND BACK 


owes 


A Proven Service — 


individual dealer cooperated in this 
merchandising. Without those ele- 
ments, a franchise had no particular 
value. 

And it was found that the radio 
buyer expected the prompt, efficient 
service that guaranteed him good re- 
ception. Service was not always 
named first by dealers, but it stood 
high in the regard of owners. Both 
the dealer and the manufacturer were 
rated by it. 

Marketing began before any steps 
could be taken toward post-war pro- 
duction. Consumer advertising was 


NOW REINSTATED! 


A highly valuable service 


before the war — suspended 


during the war—now reinstated as an added service to 
national advertisers. Three editions — FOOD —- DRUGS - 
LIQUOR. Distributed every month to all retail outlets in 
and around Fort Wayne. Want to see a copy? Write for it. 
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launched in 1944, with radio, outdoor 
advertising and business papers, an- 
nouncing the Hoffman line to be, as 
western in engineering, styling and 


manufacture, employing western 
people and capital. The West jis 
definitely patriotic as a region. 

This advertising of a product as 
yet hardly on the drawing board 
aroused consumer expectations, and 
created dealer confidence. It has run 
ever since, being increased as _pro- 
duction got under way, and Hoffman 
dealers got samples to display, and 
quota shipments. It has made and 
kept a place for the Hoffman line 
amid the advertising of the national 
manufacturers, because regionally, to 
scale, it has just as good coverage. 
In territory where it sells, this com- 
pany is an advertising “‘major.”’ 

And the dealer organization was 
built while the factory was still wind- 
ing up war contracts, and seeking 
equipment, materials, floor space and 
other scarce things. 


Make Personal Surveys 


Hoffman and his sales manager 
flew to the West’s distributing cen- 
ters, a dozen cities—Denver, Seattle, 
Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and made 
personal surveys to select distributors. 
Radios are’ generally marketed 
through one exclusive wholesaler in 
such cities, who not only supplies re- 
tailers, but often extends a good deal 
of merchandising service, such as 
dealer meetings, and sales training. 

In normal times, an aggressive dis- 
tributor will have aggressive retailers, 
and they will get and hold high 
quotas for the aggressive manufac- 
turer. But the summer of 1945 was 
not normal. Radio distributors and 
dealers had come through more than 
four years of doing business without 
new merchandise. Those who had 
come through were not more than 
three in five, and some were groggy. 
Already it was seen that there would 
be a great many more dealers after 
the war, not all of them efficient, be- 
cause the public was hungry for mer- 
chandise, and the business attracted 
newcomers. 

Among the distributors, ambitious 
young men, who had worked for 
others before going into military 
service, were coming back to obtain 
distributorships for themselves. 
Which were the best distributors tor 
this new line? 

In each city, ample time was taken 
to visit the different distributors, 
make inquiries about their past per- 
formances, their reputation with the 
public and the business community. 
Some of the survivors from pre-war 
days had built solid good-will by 
their resourcefulness in servicing old 
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Assure maximum two-way effectiveness 
with ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm trainin 


MPLOYEE training is faster, easier, more graphic, 
and more convincing when you use IIlustravox 
sound slidefilm equipment. Dramatic pictures and 
spoken words command interest — focus full attention 
on your training story. 


® Field-proven in all types of sales and production train- 
ing, in peacetime and war, Illustravox two-way training 
is the one best way — the most effective, the least expensive. 
Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and remember up 
to 70% longer when trained the Illustravox way. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE Ma mawOxX COMPANY ° FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


@ © Over 80% of all sound slidefilm equipment now in 
use is Illustravox. Inexpensive in initial cost and upkeep, 
too, Illustravox training proves its merit immediately in 
better trained personnel, in turn creating better business 
for you. Place your order today. The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. AA-4, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
e a e 

See “The Illustrated Voice.” Oxtstanding commercial film of the 
year, it shows how Illustravox can best be applied to your specific 
training, selling, or promotion needs. Ask your Illustravox dealer 
or film producer for a showing today! 


Your story is HEARD 


sets, keeping them working despite 
shortages. And on top of that, they 
had developed new merchandising 
abilities by selling other merchandise 
~—anything from dishes to furniture, 
whatever could be obtained. 

These surveys led to an organiza- 
tion of 1,500 dealers out of. possibly 
10,000 available. 

In each city except San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, a distributor was 
selected. In the two “capitals” a sub- 
sidiary Hoffman sales company was 
set up. These cities were considered 
so important, that the company want- 


ed them as a ground to test and de- 
velop merchandising methods and 
pass them along to its entire dealer 
organization. And in the short time 
that merchandise has been available, 
even in quotas, the Hoffman dealers 
have liked this set-up. 

One of the post-war necessities 
planned ahead was the protection of 
each dealer in getting his share of 
merchandise during the period of re- 
conversion. Production—men -are sel- 
dom over-optimistic. Hoffman’s fac- 
tory executives looked forward to at 
least a year of shortages—and were 
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“Mule Day" as an annual national event was resumed this month in 
Columbia (Maury County) Tennessee, world's largest outdoor mule 
market and center of a very rich agricultural and livestock section. 
Some of the largest phosphate mines and furnaces in the United States 
also are operated in Maury County. TVA supplies the entire county 
with cheap and abundant electric power. Maury is one of the thirty-six 
counties comprising the Nashville trading area—the $600,000,000 market 
blanketed by Nashville's two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION ..............00eeeeees 266,505 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION .............000eceeceees 920,843 


not disappointed. 

Still, they were just as eager as 
anybody to have sets on the market 
first, and at the same time maintain 
quality. The temptations to sacrifice 
quality were many, because ‘no- 
name’”’ sets were then being built in 
backyards, and being snapped up by 
the trade and the public. But stand- 
ards were rigidly maintained, for the 
protection of the marketing organiza- 
tion as well as the future good name 
of the company. 

Consumer acceptance was won by 
the advertising before -dealers had 
single sets to display, and when quota 
shipments began, the advertising was 
strongly echoed in the retailer’s store. 
Before the first sample arrived, a 
place had been made for it in the 
store, with a “tie-in” lithographed 
background, echoing the periodical, 
radio and outdoor advertising, and 
local newspaper, direct mail and 
window advertising to repeat the 
news, “This Is It! Here’s the New 
Hoffman Radio.” 


Marketing Policy 


Part of the Hoffman marketing 
policy is to plan, test and prepare 
everything that ties the product to the 
consumer advertising, and to make 
it easy to use. Good display, good 
lighting, and other things that make 
a store attractive, are checked, and 
suggestions made to dealers. The ob- 
jective—to get not only the best pos- 
sible. dealer backing for the product, 
but to standardize that backing, and 
keep it up to standard. 

“Les” Hoffman believes: “The 
manufacturer who keeps closest to 
the public, knows what he wants, 
and does something about it, will be 
the leader.” For which reason, Hoff- 
man dealers are required to maintain 
good service departments, carry ample 
stocks of parts, and be alert to see 
that owners get good reception and 
pleasure from their sets. 

He estimates that 10% of the 
western market is an attainable, and 
that this volume will keep a plant 
going at war strength. 

On top of that, like the icing on 
the cake, he is building an export 
business to supplement his regional 
market. During the war, an experi- 
enced man was sent to Latin Amer- 
ica, to find sales outlets according to 
new specifications. 

In radio, foreign markets have too 
often been dumping grounds for 
manufacturers’ surpluses. Haphazard 
supply has made foreign dealers specu- 
lative, buying a lot of merchandise 
today, selling at the highest obiain- 
able prices, and turning next to razor 
blades or lipsticks, because no more 
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sets of that make are to be had. 
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Hoffman sent a scout to find mer- 
chandisers who would take on a 
permanent line, sell at reasonable 
prices, build a business for themselves. 
This was not always easy. The right 
man might lack capital. But it paid 
to find him. 

In one Latin-American capital the 
logical man was a young fellow who 
had to have local financial backing, 
to start with a slender stock. About 
$2,500 monthly, factory value, had 
been figured as good volume for that 
market. Today, the young merchan- 
diser is doing $25,000 monthly. 

Export trade balances production, 
because fully 80% or radio output is 
sold from July to October, leaving 
factory problems. Hoffman now sells 
to 40 foreign countries, and they keep 
his plant going all year. Their seasons 
cancel out fluctuations. A tidy annex 


HERE IS THE MACHINE 


THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


This is the famous SoundScriber electronic disc dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 
their thousands of owners...and saving them money besides. 
Here’s why: 


SoundScriber is revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act of conversation. 


a So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 
work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 

fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 
forget you are using a machine at all! 


4) Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 
of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 
revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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to the regional market! 

| The Hoffman line, now developing 

; in consoles, combinations and record- 

; ers, is strong in light wood cabinets 
—the so-called “blonde” woods. 

Blonde woods seem to _ have 

originated in aircraft, from _light- 

; toned plywood, which was adopted 

for California furniture, and then in 

; radio. In post-war radio, it is highly 

popular in the West, perhaps because 

it marks the new from the old. This 

‘ California styling has brought de- 

mand from eastern department store 

: buyers who feature it for its novelty, 

; and in Florida, blonde wood has be- 

| come a rage. 

“There might come a time when 
we could use more customers than 

; we'd find in the western states, 

; Hawaii and our export market,” says 

, “Les” Hoffman. “If it were now, 

. we could go into Florida on our 

¢ : : : 

California styling, and into Texas on 

$ our western receptivity. Listeners 

‘ there are also far from the larger 

‘ broadcasting stations, and our west- 

j ern circuits give them fine results. 
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Akron 


DEPARTMENT 
STORE SALES 


52 MILLION 


[52 MILLION| 


$52,000,000.00 is a sizable 
sum in any language . . . that 
is the estimated total dollar 
volume of Akron Depart- 


ment Stores for the year of 
1946, 


And it's no secret that Akron 
Department Stores are firm 
believers in newspaper ad- 
vertising. A look at the 
record shows they used a 
total of 6,421,826 lines of 
display advertising in the 
Beacon Journal during 1946. 


When you wish complete 
coverage of the rich Akron 
Market plus maximum sales, 
it's wise to follow the De- 
partment Stores lead .. . 
Place your sales messages in 
Akron's only daily and Sun- 
day newspaper. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR: Designed for use in home bars, offices and resort 
cottages, this Freez-Pak requires no defrosting, operates on either AC or DC. 


sseee freez-pak, a 2'4-cubic-foot 
portable electric refrigerator, has 
been developed by the Freez-Pak 
Corp. It is designed for use in 
home bars, hotel rooms, offices, re- 
sort cottages and nurseries. The 
Freez-Pak measures 22 inches high, 
23 inches long and 16 inches deep 
and weighs only 55 pounds. Re- 
quiring no defrosting due to the 
incorporation of a cold-plate, it has 
an 11l-pound ice capacity, space for 
eight ice trays and operates on AC 
and DC current. The refrigerator 
is made with an aluminum inner 
and outer shell, and contains two 
inches of Fiberglas insulation, a 
Ranco control and _nickel-plate 
shelves. It will be available in 
eight different color combinations. 


ssesse@xposure meter, for all 
types of photography, is being 
marketed by Amerline, Inc. The 
new meter is said to be extremely 
accurate within usual ranges. 
Made of black plastic, with etched 
aluminum dials, the meter is of 
the extinction type, calibrated for 
film speeds from 1.5 to 200. Ex- 
posure from 8 hours to 1/1000 
second can be made, at lens open- 
ings of f/1.4 to £/32. Light is 
directed through a viewing strip 
containing the letters A through 
G. After quick selection of the 
proper letter, dials are rapidly and 
easily set to obtain a series of cor- 
rect exposures for any scene. The 
meter comes individually boxed 
and comes with a neck cord. 


Coming Your Way 


sssss F@-Cap-o, a novel bottle re- 
capper, can be used as a bottle 
opener, can opener, jar lid remov- 
er, and as a cork screw. When 
used with a straight downward 
pressure it reseals a bottle with the 
original cap. The manufacturers 
claim that it seals a closure tight 
enough to insure the retention of 
the original flavor and freshness of 
the container’s contents. It is ex- 
pected to prove popular with 
travelers, campers and picnickers, 
as well as in the home. It’s a prod- 
uct of H. R. Ransom Co. 


TIES like conventional ribbon. 


esses FAYO, a ribbon made of 
rayon and plastic, is being intro- 
duced by Freydberg Bros.-Strauiss 
Inc. It is a non-woven fabric, sott 
and silky to the touch, yet crisp, 
and it ties like conventional rib- 
bon. Rayo comes in 12 shades and 
a variety of prints and is availabie 
in widths ranging from 7/16 of 
an inch to six inches. 
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glare elimination, is now being 
produced by the Mitchell Manu- 
facturing Co. The new unit util- 
izes two standard fluorescent lamps 
as the light source. This light is 
passed through a concealed Polar- 
oid filter which is said to actually 
“comb” the light, trapping and 
eliminating the rays which vibrate | 
in a horizontal plane and create 
glare. With the new desk illumina- 
tor only the “vertical” useful rays | 
are permitted to pass through the 
filter. Thus soft, even, glareless il- 

lumination is provided. 


polaroid desk illuminator. | (hat have these things in common 7 


While checks are going between banks 
for clearance, they’re money that’s 
“out of circulation”. To ‘‘unfreeze”’ 
these funds quickly, banks ship checks 
regularly by Air Express. Speed pays! 


M-m-m, vine ripened fruit! Only 
speed of delivery makes such things 
possible. So these delicacies are flown 
to you by Air Express. Speed pays! 


ELIMINATES glare 


we light weight scooter, 
gasoline-powered, and designed to 
sell at a low price, is being put 
into production by McCulloch 
Motors Corp. It will feature mod- 
ern styling by Brooks Stevens and 
exceptional power and maneuver- 
ability provided by its 4-hp, 24- 
pound McCulloch-built engine. 
The vehicle will fit into the aver- 

age automobile trunk and thus may | Af" 


In the delivery of automo- 
bilereplacement parts, manu- 
facturers, fleet operators, and 
dealers specify Air Express 
regularly. Speed pays! 


be taken along to the beach or the 
country. Standard equipment on 


the scooter will include a foot SS 


starter, an automatic clutch for ag ‘ ! 
smooth starting and acceleration, “ ‘s 
throttle and brake controls, soft- peed pays in your business, too! 


riding aircraft-type tires. Wheel- 


In your business, speed in delivery of shipment is essential. Air Express 


base is 38 inches and the seat, can serve you +. Planes are bigger ane Dates nee, ond tae are 

Ce Ses e ae : more in service. Coast-to-coast overnight delivery of your shipment is 
whic nis padded with foam rub now routine! Rates are low. For instance, a 19-lb.! package one 1749 
ber, is 16 inches in length. miles costs only $9.92. Heavier weights—any distance—similarly in- 


expensive. Investigate! 

e Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 
e Air-rail between 23,000 off-airline communities. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


RESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, “om! Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17.Or 
ask at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Air- 
lines of the United States. 


HAS maneuverability 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Monthly reports on the sale of 
leading brands in the grocery stores 
of the Nation’s Capital will be made 
available to food manufacturers, 
wholesalers and advertising agencies, 
by the Washington, D. C., Times- 
Herald, according to Edmund F. 
Jewell, advertising director. 

“With well known brands vigor- 
ously seeking to regain ground lost 
through shortages, with new items 
rapidly appearing on grocers’ shelves 
and with competition growing keen- 
er every day,’ Mr. Jewell points out, 
“there is vital need for a frequent 
appraisal of what is actually happen- 
ing in the retail food field.” 

The Times-Herald Continuing 
Grocery Store Audit will provide the 
answers in Washington right from 
the point-of-sale. Starting out with 
350 food field brands in more than 
40 food classifications, the reports 
will show the number of stores in 
the panel stocking each product; the 
total monthly sales of each item; the 
average sale per store; the relative 
sales position of each brand. From 
time to time additional brands and 
classifications will be incorporated in 
the audit. 

The grocery outlets included in the 
survey will represent a scientifically 
selected panel of stores typical of 
those in the entire city and retail 
trading zone. Published data will pro- 
vide a reliable cross section of the 
Washington market. Ledger sheets 


a7 CEN TENNTIA S4a> 
16 OF LAWRENCE 


HONORED: On official cachet celebrating 
the centennial of Lawrence, Mass., WLAW 
transmitter and towers represent radio's 
contribution to the great textile manufac- 


turing center's * progress and growth. 
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gency Nery 


will permit a comparison of sales 
month-to-month and, as the audit 
continues, by similar months in other 
years. 

The effect of newspaper advertis- 
ing, premium offers, store displays 
and other promotions will be re- 
flected immediately. The findings 
will reflect the flow of merchandise 
off store shelves. 

Every factor of influence will be 
recorded. Field men will indicate 


F. DOUGLAS WILLIAMS has been 
elected vice-president in charge 
of research of Fred Rudge, Inc. 


whether the merchandise is in sight 
or within reach, whether it is fea- 
tured in counter or window displays, 
in store advertising and whether there 
are any premium offers, combination 
deals or special prices. 

The monthly inventory—which has 
been in the preliminary testing stage 
since February—is patterned after the 
method initiated by the New York 
W orld Telegram. The procedure be- 
ing followed by the Times-Herald 
conforms to the technique approved 
by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P. A. Included in this technique is 
the development of an adequate 
sample of stores by the progressive 
sampling method so that eventually 
monthly movements for each product 
will truly reflect sales in the Wash- 
ington market. Until the sample has 
been pegged at the correct number 
of stores, no figures will be released. 

Mr. Jewell, who inaugurated the 
grocery audit by the Times-Herald, 
states that the characteristics of 
Washington’s population and _its 
buying habits present notable varia- 
tions from the standard pattern, as, 
by the same token, does its prefer- 
ence for grocery brands. The Capital 
has a greater proportion of people in 


RUSSELL NAGLE, former Life re- 
gional manager, new Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Ltd., merchandising director. 


the middle income brackets than any 
other major city, also a large ratio 
of independents and voluntary chains. 

While the grocery audit represents 
a very substantial investment on the 
part of the Times-Herald, it is con- 
sidered worth while because it will 
develop authoritative facts on brand 
sales and uncover vital information. 
One of the prime advantages of the 
continuing food inventory is its fre- 
quency and regularity. Issuance of 
brand sale reports every month in- 
stead of every quarter or every year 
enhances the value of the data im- 
measurably. 

Food manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies who wish to be put on 
the list to receive copies of the Con- 
tinuing Grocery Store Audit are in- 


JAMES W. JOHNSON has re- 
cently been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Rickard and Co., Inc. 


vited to address inquiries to A. A. 
Howard, national advertising man- 
ager, the Times-Herald, Washington, 
a < 


The Troy Record Company’s ex- 
pansion program, planned at a cost 
of more than a half million dollars 
for building and equipment, is under- 
way. On a site adjacent to the pres- 
ent Record plant will be built an 
addition to house the new $265 000 
press. Construction of the addition 
and equipment has been estimatcd to 
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How long can @ story 


No fictional stories in recorded 
history have held the interest and 
loyalty of so many people for so 
long a time as the stories told week 
after week, 52 times a year, in the 
Sunday comics. 


Arden 18 years . . . Blondie 17 years... 
Dick Tracy 16 years . . . Joe Palooka 
15 years... Lil Abner 12 years. 


EVERY SUNDAY 18,000,000 families, 
coast to coast, receive Metro Group . 
comics sections. Eight out of 10 of these \ ; 
men and women—plus 97 per cent of 
the rising generation, 6 to 17 years— 


country, distributed by 
all 23, U. S. Syndicates. 


Where, in the world of 
print, can the national 
advertiser match this 
audience—for size and 


Consider the age of just a few stories— loyalty? 


told in continuity form—that you'll find 


in the Sunday comics sections comprising 
Metropolitan Group: 


Bringing Up Father 35 years. . . Gasoline 
Alley 27 years . . . Out Our Way 25 
years .. . Moon Mullins 23 years... 
Little Orphan Annie 22 years . . . Jane 


avidly turn to these sections. 


MOREOVER, Metro Group comics 
sections are locally and independently 
edited. This means you reach the fans of 
not just one Syndicate’s features but the 
fans of all top-ranking features in the 


You may not consider the comics great 
literature but they must have some- 
thing to hold so many people for so 
long a time. 


HAVE YOU HEARD the whole 
Metro Group Comics story lately? 


Metropolitan Group Comics 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER NETWORK—INDEPENDENTLY EDITED FOR 18,000,000 FAMILIES 


BASIC 14 CITIES—BALTIMORE SUN « CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER « DES MOINES REGISTER « MILWAUKEE JOURNAL « MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE e PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
PITTSBURGH PRESS « ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS « BOSTON GLOBE « BOSTON HERALD « CHICAGO TRIBUNE « CHICAGO SUN « DETROIT NEWS « DETROIT FREE PRESS 
NEW YORK NEWS » NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE «+ ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT ¢ ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH » WASHINGTON STAR « WASHINGTON POST 
OPTIONAL CITIES—ATLANTA JOURNAL « BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS « CHARLOTTE OBSERVER « CINCINNATI ENQUIRER »« COLUMBUS DISPATCH « DALLAS NEWS 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE » INDIANAPOLIS STAR » NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE « OMAHA WORLD-HERALD1¥e PROVIDENCE JOURNAL « ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT 
& CHRONICLE » SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS « SPRINGFIELD UNION & REPUBLICAN » SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD « METRO PACIFIC GROUP—FRESNO BEE « LONG BEACH 
PRESS-T=\EGRAM LOS ANGELES TIMES « OAKLAND TRIBUNE « PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC « PORTLAND OREGON JOURNAL « SACRAMENTO BEE (Sat.) 
SALT LAKE TRIBUNE e SAN DIEGO UNION e SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE e« SEATTLE TIMES e SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW e TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT: Thomas H. Beck (left) Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. board chairman, and E. W. Macalpine, Con- 
solidated Free Press, Sydney, Australia, signing contract for new 
international magazine. Publishers from !7 other countries followed. 


cost at least $600,000. Building 
operations are scheduled for comple- 
tion this fall. The new press will be 
ready for installation late in 1948. 


RADIO 


Radio ownership, multiple-set own- 
ership and total listening in the 
United States currently are at all- 
time peaks, following the top year for 
production by U. S. radio manufac- 
turers. These findings are revealed in 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s an- 
nouncement of: (1) a survey made 
specially for CBS by the Market 
Research Co. of America in January 


FRANK OXARART joins CBS as 
head of the newly created West 
Coast Trancontinental Saies Office. 


and early February, 1947; (2) the 
results of a special study which Niel- 
sen Radio Index has applied to the 
survey. The CBS survey reports the 
following facts: 

35,900,000 U. S. homes now have 
radio sets in use—an increase of 
1,902,000 over the 33,998,000 re- 
ported by Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau on January 1, 1946. In all, 
America’s radio families own and op- 
erate 52,500,000 receivers, exclusive 
of automobile and portable radios. 
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‘There are radios in use in 93% of 
all U. S. homes. 

One out of every three U. S. fam- 
ilies has more than one radio, an 


ROBERT KENNET joins Radio Sales, 
CBS spot division, as director of nets’ 
commercial program development. 


increase of 89% over the comparable 
multiple-set figures for 1944, as re- 
ported by the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. 

One out of every five families 
bought a new radio in 1946. Total 
home sets bought that year was 
8,500,000; 30% purchased by pros- 
perous families; 40% by average 
families; 30% by poor families. In 
urban areas 18% of the families 
bought single sets; 21% in rural 
non-farm areas; 22% in rural farm 
communities. In each of these three 
categories one percent of all families 
bought two or more sets in 1946. 

Total public outlay for new home 
radios in. 1946 was $330,000,000. 
This does not include the cost of 
repairing radios, nor sets in cars, res- 
taurants, etc., nor the normal electric 
power costs of operating the radios. 
The electric power alone is estimated 
in excess of $200,000,000 a year. 

Total listening per day is up 
4,600,000 hours. Increase in set 
ownership from one to two sets per 


family increased family listen ng 
28% or 62 minutes per day; with 
one set the family devoted 223 1.:n- 
utes per day to listening; with ‘yo 
sets, 285 minutes. 

Elmo C. Wilson, CBS director of 
research, in announcing the survey 
results, says that the sample was set 
up on an area basis according to new 
procedures developed by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 


Sales of cooperative programs by 
the Mutual Broadcasting System dur- 
ing the year ended March 1, 1947 
show a 33% gain in dollars, accord- 
ing to Bert Hauser, manager of 
MBS’s co-op program department. A 
tabulation made by the department 
shows current co-op sales at an all- 
time high of 720, compared with 513 
a year ago. This figure does not in- 
clude more than 160 stations which 
have either sold or have options on 
the new Kate Smith _five-a-week 
co-op scheduded to start on the 
Mutual network in June. 

Thirteen co-op shows (not includ- 
ing Kate Smith), running 1234 hours 
weekly, show Fulton Lewis, Jr., sold 
on 254 stations and Cedric Foster 
sold on 131 outlets, in first and sec- 
ond place respectively in the entire 
co-op field. Other commentators 


showing sales increases: Bill Cunning- 
ham, 57 stations, Cecil Brown, 47 
stations, and Henry La Cossitt, 33. 


In a year-end report on the fou 
Pacific Coast networks, based on the 
Hooper reports for December, 1945, 
and December, 1946, American 
Broadcasting Co. gained in all time 
periods studied, the greatest gains 
being in the evening commercial and 


WITH GILDED SHOVEL Lewis Allen 
Weiss, vice-president and general mman- 
ager of Mutual Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, starts digging for the $2,500,000 
Hollywood television and radio studio. 
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all business is local 


: 
. 
. 
| National advertising, did you say? Take 
r . . . . 
. a look at this nationally advertised universally used 
e packaged food item. In one city, recent brand 
Ss 
. preference studies show, 18% of the 
families buy it. In another, 23% ; in another 32%. 
© Why? Markets differ as people differ . . . 

1 in tastes, in reading habits, in buying habits. 
e 
4 Only thing sure for certain is that every sale 
n aia ; 

your advertising makes in any market is a local 
ie ; 
Ss 


transaction ...a local consumer buying from a local dealer. 
e That’s why newspaper advertising is so responsive. 
With 51,000,000 daily circulation in the U. S. and Canada 
—an all-time high—newspapers are the biggest 
mass medium. Yet they give you 


effective control... 


bureau of advertising 


to concentrate your 
, AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


advertising where you want it 
when you want it... to build sales at low cost. 
e Every day we get more information about more things in 
the many markets of this wide and varied country. 
Some of it is probably right down your alley. 


Why not ask us to tell you about it? 


rington Ave., N. Y. 17, Caledonia 5-8575 * 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago |, State 8681 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 
prepored by the Bureau of Advertising and published by The Atlanta Journal in the interest of more effective advertising 
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. . Closely guarded from 


the general public . . . 


The SILEX Test Market (Peoriarea) was 
known to National Advertisers and Agency 


Space Buyers all the time . . . . because 


Peoria, Illinois has for years been recognized 


OS .2 « 


TEST CITY U.S.A. 


PEORIA 


(TEST CITY, U.S.A.) 


JOURNAL-STAR 


Represented by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc 
Offices in Principal Cities 


V 


pos = on fittees 
: Ce 


Write to THE 


| | 
REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. | 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


“YES GIRL" poster design wins first place for Coca-Cola at |5th National 
Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising Art. At presentation of medals are (left to 
right) H. H. Sundblom, artist; Paul Smith, art director; W. H. Savin, president 
Art Directors Club, Chicago; H. C. Jensen, art director, Tatham-Laird, 


the Monday-through-Friday after- 
noon rating. 

The averages for all shows, com- 
mercial and sustaining, Monday- 
through-Friday mornings, show ABC 
tying for first place with a 4.4 rating, 
41.9% higher than the third net- 
work’s 3.1 and double the fourth’s 
ce 

The Monday-through-Friday after- 
noon ratings on all shows put ABC 
in second place with a 2.8 and shows 
a plus 16.7% change over December, 
1945. 

ABC made a 23.7% gain in the 
nighttime average rating for com- 
| mercial shows over the nearest chal- 
lenger’s 7.7%. 


GERALD B. TODD, with Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., since 1931, be- 


comes general sales manager. 


The American Broadcasting Co. 
has been granted a construction per- 
mit by the Federal Communications 
Commission for an FM station in 
Chicago. The station will operate on 
95.7 mc. with a rating of 15 kw and 
will use channel number 239. ABC 
hopes to begin actual broadcasts in 
about six months. 

The addition of nine new Mutual 
Broadcasting System affiliates, includ- 


Inc. 


ing two 5,000 watt stations and four 
1,000 watt stations in important 
Southern market areas brings the 
total afhliates of MBS to 418 and 
will add approximately 190,000 radio 
homes to the network’s coverage in 
strategic sales areas in the South- 
eastern section of the country. 


OUTDOOR 
John Donnelly & Sons, 97-year- 


old outdoor advertising organization 
with operations in Boston and 
throughout New England, is launch- 
ing a new subsidiary, the Maryland 
Advertising Co., with headquarters in 
Baltimore. Establishment of the com- 
pany marks the first step in an ex- 
pansion program to bring Donnelly’s 
poster advertising and painted bul- 
letin facilities to additional selected 
markets outside New England. 

The new company has been con- 
structing and developing locations in 
the Baltimore area for more than a 
year and will continue its building 
program as rapidly as materials be- 
come available. George Sawyer and 
John J. O’Carroll are in charge of 
management and construction oper- 
ations, respectively. 

. 

Martin T. Price, president of the 
Savannah Poster Advertising Service, 
Inc., and Price & Mapes, Inc., an- 
nounces the sale of these outdoor ad- 
vertising plants to R. E. Turner, Jr., 
president, Turner Advertising, Inc., 
Cincinnati. The advertising activities 
of the Savannah firms are being con- 
solidated and will be known as the 
Savannah Outdoor Advertising ©°. 
Stephen G. Price has been transferred 
from Turner’s Ohio and Kentucky 
operations to Savannah and will be 
in charge of sales, plant development 
and public relations. 
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13,900 prejudiced Bostonians make a unanimous decision 


The meeting place is Boston’s famed sell-out seven times over before the 
Boston Garden; the time: most any first “play ball!”) is just one factor 
Wednesday or Sunday during the hock- that makes the 152 cities and towns in 
ey season (82% of all reserved seats sold Greater Boston a highly integrated 


out for the entire season before the first market .. . is just one reason why the 

game is played); the decision: well, it’s 2,890,204 people of this unique 30-mile 

safe to say it’s for Boston and contrary trading area are so dependent on Boston 
: to the expressed opinion of the referee. newspapers, especially on THE 
7 Loyalty to Boston teams— win or lose BOSTON GLOBE . . the best-read of 
| (the late-lamented World Series was a any Boston paper. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
== PRESENTS 
SP = “THE BOSTON 


A 20-minute color film explaining this unique market to advertisers and 
their agencies. The film will be shown in key cities throughout the country. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING © EVENING * SUNDAY 


ee 


National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


“The Werld’s Fastest Growing 

BIG Industry” 

is . actually several industries in one” 

. three times larger than 1941” 

. » says H. F. Spoehrer, President 

Refrigeration Equipment Mfgr's Ass’n. 

Mr. Spoehrer is typical of key men in the 

industry who read Refrigerating ENGINEERING 
+ « men who design, specify, purchase and 

apply more than 1,200 different items. 


Refrigerating ENGINEERING 
Official Organ of and Published By: 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


“ 


Your product may find a vast new market through 
the pages of Refrigerating ENGINEERING . . 
authoritative publication. 

What is your product? Let us tell you how it can 
be sold in this market. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
42 W. 40th 


. the 


Street New York 18, N. Y. 
Also publishers of th 


e 
REFRIGERATING DATA 
BOOK 


CT eee 


SRSINEERING 


AVAILABLE 


President, General Manager 
or Sales Manager 


Fifteen years heavy management ex- 
perience. Proven record in national 
sales and distribution, production and 
finance. Good labor record. Age 37, 
university graduate. Earnings last po- 
sition exceeding $20,000. Will work 
only on incentive contract. Box 2426, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Promotion 


“Red and Green Dollars" 


The Research Department of the 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit has a 
booklet under our quoted title, which 
provides a study of the food buying 
habits of farm and city families. An 
eight-state, eight-month study, the 
report presents facts compiled from 
actual records of foods bought and of 
foods produced at home for home use, 
together with a complete record of all 
meals served in these farm and city 
homes. It includes an analysis of the 
study by Roland S. Vaile, Professor 
of Economics, University of Minne- 


sota. Write Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit, Sales offices at 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17, or 6 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2. 


Facts on Toledo 


The Toledo Blade offers a booklet, 
“The Toledo Market,” using figures 
from SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey 
of Buying Power and other authori- 
tative sources and covering Toledo's 
retail trading area, Metropolitan To- 
ledo and Corporate Toledo. The 
paper says that its presentation is de- 
signed to aid those people whose busi- 
ness it is to analyze markets; the 
booklet contains comprehensive _in- 
formation on all commerce for the 
area. Maps are included as illustra- 
tions. Write the newspaper or Charles 
F. Dowd, Inc., Richardson Building, 
Toledo 4, for a copy. 


Exhibits Make 'Em Buy 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc., 346 N. Justine St., Chicago 7, 
will send you a new booklet they’ve 
gotten out. Called ‘“Exhibits—Show- 
manship With a Purpose,” the piece 
is crammed-full of case histories, in 
picture-form, of accounts the com- 
pany has made happy through suc- 
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KINGAN 


A RELIABLE NAME 
IN THE WBNS MARKET 


WBNS clients get results. 
sales have been proving this. 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 
In Columbus, Ohio It's 


163,550 WBNS FAMILIES IN CENTRAL OHIO 


Kingan 


OPCUOEO DUCED OCU PEEOEEUOCETEL IEEE EERO TEE 


cessful exhibits. The front page points 
up the purpose of exhibits (ie. to tell 
the story visually), briefly gives per- 
tinent facts about Stensgaard, how it 
works, what it can do. Stensgaard 
can handle your exhibit, from the 
idea, through the drafting board to 
the finished product. The booklet js 
illustrated with pictures of all phases 
of Stensgaard’s various departments, 


Portrait of a School Marm 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
has just made a survey of its readers, 
The magazines wanted to know more 
about the buying, thinking, recrea- 
tional habits of the teachers, in order 
to acquaint advertisers with what 
they (the magazines) have to offer. 
Consequently the survey ran _ the 
gamut—from travel plans to hot-or- 
cold cereal preference. The question- 
naires were sent to 39 states—804 
replies came back. Results were, of 
course, interesting and extremely pro- 
vocative. To get in on them write 
Georgia C. Rawson, manager of the 
magazines, at 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1. 


Outdoor's Back 


A handy, compact reference on the 
operation of Criterion Service, Inc., 
(consumer advertising) is the ‘Cri- 
terion Naborhood Shopping Center 
Coverage.” The booklet shows, quick- 
ly and graphically, how Criterion 
covers America’s home shopping cen- 
ters, permits an advertiser to estimate 
the cost of Naborhood Shopping 
Center coverage in any city of 2,500 
population and over. It also furnishes 
data on populations, number of food 
and drug outlets, daily effective 
pedestrian circulation for Criterion 
panels. Write the Service, 122 East 
42 St., New York City 17. 


The Variety Market 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser has 
a booklet, “The Variety Market,” 
covering variety syndicates by geo- 
graphical distribution breakdown (by 
unit size), store units in cities of 


100,000 and over of the 12 major 


-U. S. Variety Syndicates which will 


prove interesting to manufacturers. 
Also included in the booklet is a de- 
tailed circulation analysis of Syndi- 
cate Store Merchandiser, listing 
names of variety companies, geo- 
graphical scope of operations, number 
of stores operated and number of 
copies of §.§.M. reaching every im- 
portant Variety Syndicate of four or 
more units in the U. S. and Cana 
There’s a Market Map showing state 
and sectional distribution of Se 
Syndicate and Independent Store 
units. Write the magazine, 79 Ma: 
son Avenue, New York 16. 
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ae SALES MANAGER WANTED 

0- ff A well established food concern 

by needs a man about 35 to 42 with 

je ability to direct others to get things 

| done in a pleasant way. A real op- 

or portunity for the right man. Must 

ill plan, program, and rebuild sales 

rs. organization and expedite distribu- 

* oo through wholesalers, jobbers, re- 

: ailers 

di- 

wl Our personnel is aware of this ad. 

5 Give full account of experience and 

*0- qualifications. 

er Box 2428 

ot 386 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

m- ee 

or » 

* Sales Executives 

as Your Experience Record Re-Styled into 

it a Job-Getting Resumé By Mail $10 

ty 4y Technique Helps Hundreds. 

re Matilda Rogers 

li- Job Resumé Specialist 
240 WW. 73 St. New York 23, N. Y. 

— 
T APRIL 15, 1947 
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Need an Outstanding 


WRITER 
EDITOR 
SPEAKER 
PUBLICIST 
COUNSELOR @® 


Author of ten books and hundreds of 


7 


magazine articles, speeches, promotion 
booklets, bulletins, manuals, catalogs, 
house organs, advertising and public re- 
lations programs. 25 years' executive 
management experience on _ wholesale, 
retail, manufacturing, mail order levels 
from coast to coast. 

COUNSEL-by-mail, or in person, any- 
where in USA, on all phases of Modern 
Distribution. Available on special assign- 
ment or retainer basis . . . daily, month- 
ly, yearly. 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
(Tel. Trafalgar 7-2500) - New York 23 


SALES EXECUTIVES 
SALES MANAGERS—SALESMEN 


Confidential Intermediary 
For Employer and Employee 


SHAY AGENCIES 


30 W. Washington Chicago 2, Ill. 
(Our 33rd Year) 


SALES. MANAGERS 


STOP CHARGING BRICK WALLS : 


Get smart this easy way. Do 
you wonder why some of the 
big boys have time to enjoy 
life — while you beat your 
brains out? They 
never stop learning smart 
new angles from “the best in 
the business.” Get smart and 
attend history’s greatest sales 
convention. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


CONVENTION * JUNE 2, 3, 4 
IN LOS ANGELES © ; 
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COMMENT 


MEMO FOR: GENERAL FOODS, ET AL. 


It’s April, 1947. There are 15 April days remaining. 
What golden days for a gallant stroke of good national 
public relations by consumer goods producers! 


Mr. and Mrs. John Patrick Antonio Public think 
prices are too high. Their resistance to the cost of things 
they have to buy daily in the retail stores of the Nation 
is plain. They have money. They’re still loyal to brands 
they know are good. But they are getting frightened of 
the future by a rising clamor from dour prophets. Fright 
is not good. 


They have heard a little trickle of good news from 
Ford, International Harvester, Columbian Rope. That’s 
good as far as it goes, but it’s not the news that comes 
right home to everybody. 


What if General Foods . . . or Swift . . . or Inter- 
national Shoe . . . or Cluett Peabody announced to- 
morrow even so little as a 5% wholesale price cut right 
down the line—wholeheartedly and with no weasel 
words! That would be front page stuff. That would be 
a masterly stroke of public relations. It would solidify 
public loyalty to good national brands . . . help to re- 
establish national confidence in the future—and in 
American business institutions. It has to come if we are 
to avoid a pitfall. Someone has to lead. Those companies 
wise and confident enough to be first will profit most. 


Nobody in his right mind can think of it as an easy, 


rabbit-and-hat trick not with cereals, livestock, 
cotton and wages at their present levels. It is a challenge 
to management and to sales management. They must 
make hard, meticulous warfare against waste—against 
the waste of pennies and minutes. 


To accomplish an across-the-board price reduction of 
5% at the wholesale level—and we don’t mean 30% 
nor even 20% —we have no patent formula in a bright- 
labeled bottle to offer from the tailgate of a medicine 
man’s wagon. We just agree heartily with Earl Bunting, 
the wholesome, “honest John” president of National 
Association of Manufacturers who says, without delicacy: 
“Prices have got to come down soon or we'll see the 
damnedest depression in this country’s history!’’ Unquote. 


N.A.M. has a resolution on the books to that approx- 
imate effect. But N.A.M. cannot implement it. Every 
producer must work it out the best way he can. It’s 
up to management and sales management. They must do 
it in the interest of the national economy .. . and we 
fervently hope capering Congress helps them by finally 
reducing taxes and Government expenditures. Further, 
we hope our Government conducts its vast future pur- 
chasing operations in ways that will no longer tend to 
inflate commodity market prices at the expense of private 
business whose buyers now compete for the available 
supply without knowing how much Uncle Sam wants. 


Our theme is only this: Since prices have got to come 
down anyway, and since even a small but honest price 
cut in day-to-day consumer goods would have a tre- 
mendous effect for good in the public mind today: Man- 
agement public relations brains! Front and center! Hup! 
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THIS BIG JOB NEEDS DOING 


Here is an idea that needs sinking into the minds of 
sales executives—and top management: If labor doesn’t 
produce it, you can’t sell it. If labor doesn’t work 
efficiently to produce it, costs get out of line and you 
have a tough time selling it. Strikes often can be fore- 
stalled and worker efficiency certainly can be raised jf 
workers are sold on the company. Labor peace means 
better production, lower costs. You can sell products, so 
you also can sell ideas. Why, then, shouldn’t sales depart- 
ments take a hand in company employe relations? 


We do not advocate any watering of sales effort on 
products. Certainly not in a time such as this. But sales 
skill in any company should be applied wherever it can 
count. Using it for greater labor peace is of major 
importance. 


What we do advocate is this: Sales management should 
at least take a deep and friendly interest in all-over 
company employe relations. It should offer good counsel 
to see that real selling appeal is used by those who are 
trying to sell to the working force “the American way,” 
the company, its policies and its practices. 


Ideally, any medium-to-large comany should have a 
human relations department headed up by a thoroughly 
sales-trained vice-president reporting direct to a thor- 
oughly public-relations-minded president. Under this 
vice-president should be directors of public relations and 
of personnel-labor relations. His parallel number—the 
sales vice-president—already controls advertising as well 
as sales in about half the companies we have recently 
surveyed. With such a double-headed sales organizational 
plan, good sales sense could enter into a// management- 
people relations of the company .. . relations with em- 
ployes, the plant community, the general public. This can 
improve the climate in which any company lives. 


THE MEN FROM THE BOYS 

“That time” is right in front of us today . . . that 
long-heralded time when selling of the highest type is 
required to move products. Beginning now—except in a 
few fields where supply has not quite caught up with 
demand—sales executives and salesmen face the test of 
fire that separates the men from the boys. 


We are not pessimistic about it. We believe a majority 
of sales executives are wide awake and wary. But ideas 
are essential. No sales boss can have too many. Good 
places to get them are various “sales rallies” . . . the 
Eastern Regional Sales Meeting of the NFSE in 
Rochester, N. Y., April 24-25 . . . the Los Angeles 


convention of the Federation June 2-4. 


Clarence Francis, chairman of General Foods said in 
SALES MANAGEMENT last July: A wise executive “knows 
he can always learn about his own business from other 
able people, in or out of his company. That’s why | 
never get through going to conventions. Not to listen to 
speeches so much as to meet men . . . to see how they 
do things.” You and you and you know that’s truce. Just 
one fresh, good idea can be worth the cost of a con- 
vention trip. Make that trip. And keep your eyes. ¢afs 
and mind open. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


